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PREFACE. 



Since the publication of the Order in Council of 
the 4th June, 1870, throwing open to public com- 
petition the clerkships of the Civil Service, young 
men have been busy all over the country, prepar- 
ing for the examinations. But it may be safely 
asserted that the greater number are wasting their 
energies in vain, from the want of precise and de- 
tailed information as to the nature of the exami- 
nations they will have to imdergo, the exact 
portions of the various subjects that ought to be 
studied, and the best manner of studying them. 

The great majority of such candidates will come 
up to the examinations — many of them confident 
in their own attainments and hopeful of success — 
and after taking a leap in the dark, will in the 
end find themselves humbled and disappointed. 
The prizes that have been so long dancing before 
their eyes, have been borne away by others, in no 
degree, perhaps, superior to themselves, except in 
knowing exactly what they were about ^\i\!ift ^-t^- 
panng for the struggle. 
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To supply a guide to all such young persons, to 
demonstrate to them the necessity for hard and 
persevering work, to show them what to study and 
how to study, has been my object in writing this 
little book. I have attempted to place finger 
posts at aU the critical turns of the path, for the 
direction of those who are determined to under- 
take the journey. 

I acknowledge with pleasure that I have re- 
ceived valuable assistance from Michael T. Duggan, 
Esq., formerly a pupil of mine, and now one of the 
staff of the Education Office, who is intimately 
acquainted with all the details of Civil Service 
examinations, and the. methods of preparing for 
them. 



Dublin, Janua/ry^ 1871. 
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FOR 



CIVIL SERVICE COMPETITION. 



CHAPTEE I. 

THE PROGRAMMES. 

From the Regulations issued by the Civil Service 
Commissioners, on the 27th October, 1870, a copy 
of which is printed in the Appendix to this book, 
it may be gathered : 1. That there will be perio- 
dical examinations of candidates for Civil Service 
appointments, of which timely public notice will 
be given ; 2. That the number of situations va- 
cant on each occasion through the three kingdoms, 
will also be notified ; and 3. That the successful 
candidates will be selected in the order of merit 
to fill the vacant places, and those that may be- 
come vacant before the next examination. 

There are three programmes of examination, 
which are printed separately at the ^ixd <bi \}kna 
chapter ; and it will appear that t\i^Tv«^ ^y^^\s^.- 
ments are to be divided into thr^e ^a^"^^^, essrt^'^ 
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ponding with these three programmes. The 
Commissioners have not yet made public the 
salaries to be attached to the two higher classes 
of situations. 

Before candidates are permitted to present 
themselves for examination in the first programme, 
they have to pass a preliminary or test examina- 
tion (which is not competitive), in 1. Handwri- 
ting ; 2. Orthography ; 3. Arithmetic (to vulgar 
ana decimal fractions) ; 4. English composition. 

In like manner, previous to examination in the 
second programme, they will be tested in 1. Hand- 
writing ; 2. Orthography ; 3. Arithmetic (to vul- 
gar and decimal fractions). 

One might conclude, firom a look at the pro- 
grammes, that the test examinations must be very 
easy. But the large numbers rejected for failure 
every year show that, for the generality of candi- 
dates, they are not at all easy. Inthej^ear 1865, 
for instance, out of 411 candidates subjected to a 
test examination, 196, or nearly half, failed. 

Some have complained that programme I. is 
too extensive ; but there is no ground for such a 
complaint, for the plain reason that the subjects 
are all optional — ^you may take as many or as few 
as you please. In some respects, indeed, it may be 
said — so long as the subjects are optional — that the 
more extensive a programme is, the more reason- 
able, for it opens up tne public service to a greater 
variety of candidates. 

No one will, I suppose, attempt all the sub- 
jects in this programme, and it requires serious 
deliberation to decide how many you are to 
take. It you grasp at too many, you may lose in 
depth more than you gain in exX/^iiVi oi %\xxi%&i^. 
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Moreover, since the Commissioners expressly say 
tliat a candidate will not be allowed any marks 
for a subject unless he has a competent knowledge 
of it (a competent knowledge being probably re- 
presented by about one-third of the maximum 
number of marks), there is this further danger, 
that you may be disqualified altogether in one or 
more of the subjects you have insufficiently pre- 
pared ; and all the time and pains you have 
bestowed on them are so much dead loss. Not- 
withstanding this caution, however, if a student 
have already any knowledge of a subject, even 
though it be very imperfect, I should advise him 
not to let it go for nothing, but to endeavour to 
turn it to some account at the examination by a 
little previous brushing up. 

On the other hand, if you take too few, though 
you may bring good marks in each, you may not 
be able to accomplish so high a total as those who 
have been more judicious in proportioning the 
number of subjects to their own special capacity. 

There are two of the subjects, Mathematics and 
Natural Science, for which very high marks are 
allowed, and unless a candidate is able to take at 
least one of them, he is in the utmost danger of 
defeat ; while those who are prepared to answer in 
both have a great advantage over those who are 
not. 

In this country, for reasons that need not 
now be adverted to, there are comparatively few 
opportimities for learning any foreign language ; 
and there are hundreds of young people in the 
middle and lower classes, especially among the 
national schoolmasters, who in gener^ ^dtv.d^'Kt^c^ 
fire quite on a pax with the \)etteT o\aa^ oi e,^^%^ 

B 
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students, except in a knowledge of languages. It 
is an interesting question whether a person of this 
kind could compete in Programme I. with any 
hope of success. 

The grand total of all the maximum marks in 
this programme is 7625. From an analysis of 
the results of the examinations for the Indian 
Civil Service (the programme of which is not very 
different from the present), I am inclined to believe 
that for some time to come very few candidates 
will score more than 3500 marks at any examina- 
tion on the subjects of Programme I. 

So far as the national teachers are concerned, 
the best educated of them have often a sound 
knowledge of Elementary Mathematics and Phy- 
sical Science, which in a great degree compensates 
for the want of languages. In nearly all cases 
they will be able to take, in addition, English 
Composition, History of England, English Lan- 
guage and Literature, Political Economy, and two 
of the subjects, French,* German, Italian, Moral 
Sciences, Jurisprudence ; and a man will scarcely 
be safe if he attempt less than this. The sum 
total of the maximum marks for these is either 
4875 or 5000, out of which a well-read student 
should be able to score 3500, or something very 
close on it. He who is well prepared in these may 
indeed be beaten by a college-taught man ; but he 
can hardly fail to win a place among the success- 
ful candidates. 

♦ Except for a few offices, such as the Dublin ^f etropolitan 

Police, a conversational knowledge of French is not required. 

An industrious student can learn to translate and write 

yrench, without a teacher, in six months by working at it an 

hour and a half or two hours every day. 
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Programme II. is moderate, and can be com- 
passed by any yoimg man of fair abiUty and 
industry. It is stated in the instructions that the 
subjects are optional ; but I think it quite necessary 
that you should take the whole of them, in order 
that you may have any chance of success. 

The time required to prepare in either pro- 
gramme will of course be different for different per- 
sons, according to their scholarship. Let us suppose 
a man who has had a fair knowledge of Elemen- 
tary Mathematics (Six Books of Euclid, quadratic 
equations, and plane trigonometry), who has studied 
Physical Science, so as to enable him to take first 
class in two or three of the subjects on the Science 
and Art list, who can write correct English, and 
who knows a little of English Literature, Po- 
litical Economy, and Loffic ; or again, say he 
knows little or nothing of Mathematics and Phy- 
sical Science, but has acquired a good knowledge 
of Latin, Greek, and one or two modem lan- 
guages, other acquirements remaining the same : 
in either case it would take him about twelve 
months, at the average rate of five hours a day of 
earnest study, to enable him to pass a successful 
examination in the first programme. 

If a young fellow of about sixteen years of age 
has got a good elementary education in school — 
is a good penman, a fair speller, and has a sound 
knowledge of arithmetic — ^knows some geography, 
and has been accustomed to write the English 
language — if, in short, he is as well educated as a 
clever fifth class boy or a well-taught monitor of 
the third year in a national school, he 8lio\ild"b^ 
able to present Mmself for exammatVoTL qtcl ^% 
whole of the second programmo mt^xiaAiVo^^^ ^"i 
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Bucoess, by studying on the average five hours 
a day for eight or ten months. 

Little need be said about the third programme, 
I must warn the candidate not to be deceived by 
its elementary character. All I have said in chap- 
ters IV., v., and VI. — speaking of the second 
programme — about the difficulty of the exercises 
in Orthography, Copying, and Arithmetic, applies 
with full force here. Tms programme will, there- 
fore, require a preparation, not, indeed, very long, 
but quite as careful as the others. 



PROGRAMME I. 

Marks. 
English Composition (including PrScis Writing) . 500 
History of England (including that of the Laws and 

Constitution) 500 

English Language and Literature .... 500 
Language, Literature, and History of Greece 750 

Language, Literature, and History of Rome . . 750 
Language, literature, and History of France . . 375 
Language, literature, and History of Germany 375 

Language, Literature, and EListory of Italy . . 375 
Mathematics (pure and mixed) .... 1250 
Natural Science; that is (1), Chemistry, including 
Heat; (2) Electricity and Magnetism ; (3) (jeology 
and Mineralogy ; (4) Zoology; (5) Botanjr . 1000 

»•<> The total (1000) marks may be obtained by 
adequate proficiency in any two or more of 
the five branches of science included under 
this head. 
Moral Sciences ; that is, Logic, Mental and Moral 

Philosophy 500 

Jurisprudence .... ... 375 

Political Economy 375 

Additional subjects (each) 500 
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PROGRAMME IT. 

Marks. 

Handwriting 400 

Orthography 400 

Arithmetic 400 

Copying MS. (to test accuracy) .... 200 

Indexing or Docketing 200 

Digesting Returns into Summaries . . . 200 

English Composition 200 

Geography 200 

English BListory 200 

Book-keeping 200 

Additional subjects (each) 200 



PROGRAMME III. 



(** For the selection 
writers 



lection of persons for temporary employment as 
iters in various public departments.*^) 



Handwriting.* 

Orthographjr. 

Arithmetic (including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions)!- 

Copying Manuscript. 



* Great importance will be attached to the dear formation 
of the letters of the alphabet, and also of figures. 

t Candidates must pass in elementary arithmetic ; marks 
will also be given for proficiency in the higher rules. 



CHAPTEE 11. 



WORK. 

You must train yourself to the practice of working 
continuously for three or four hours at a time, 
without the least pause, hesitation, or rest. This 
may appear a very simple matter, and yet there 
are not many able for it without a great deal of 
previous practice. 

Take a plain example :— copying a passage from 
a printed book will be probably regarded as the 
easiest, the least fatiguing of all pen work. But 
try whether you can keep copying for two hours 
together, without turning your eyes a moment 
from your work, at the same time doing the thing 
carefully and quickly, so as to produce a neatly 
written copy of 2,000 words within the time, and 
you will probably find that this is a harder task 
than you had previously thought. 

In this case there is very little head work : of 
course the difficulty is vastly increased when there is 
during the whole time a severe strain on the mind, 
as when you are employed in working arithmetical 
exercises, composing an essay, or drawing a map 
from memory — in each case working against time. 

Yet this power of continuous work is quite ne- 
cessary ; unless you possess or acquire it, you have 
a poor chance of ever winning a Civil Service ap- 
pointment Moreover, when 1 say ^[\xx^^ qt fo\ii 
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hours, I mean it merely as a good beginning : you 
must gradually increase it ; and coming on to- 
wards the time of examination, you can hardly 
hope to succeed unless you work for six or eight 
hours every day. 

Among those who study, the greater number 
study only by scraps— an hour at one thing, an 
hour at something different, a third hour idling, 
&c. They get tired of a subject or pursuit in a 
few days, and throw it aside for something else, 
which is destined to be soon discarded in its turn. 
People of this kind spend their lives indolently 
nibbling at everything, and seldom accomplish 
anything of importance. 

This most fatal habit must be eradicated before 
you can hope for success. Tou must make your- 
self able to study, to commit to memory, or to 
practise the various kinds of paper exercises, for 
several hours at a time, day after day, with 
unvarying perseverance, until you master all the 
subjects of the programme ; otherwise you may be 
assured you will never win a place in open com- 
petition. 

We must not indeed undervalue the vast ad- 
vantages of natural ability ; but no amount of 
talent will render unnecessary serious and persever- 
ing work. There are thousands of people endowed 
by nature with intellects capable of the highest 
achievements, who nevertheless pass through 
life worthlessly, blinded by the fatal delusion that 
the possession of natural gifts exonerates a man 
from laborious application. It is one of the com- 
monest things in the world that medium abilities^ 
united with persevering labour, accoTcc^^ xs^^-t^ 
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than the most commanding talents ooiinteracted 
by an indolent disposition. 

The more you read of biography, the more you 
hear of the private life of distinguished men, the 
more you will be convinced that those who leave 
their mark behind them — those who have forced 
their way to the highest offices — are invariably 
remarkable for laborious application to business ; 
and it will be found that a large proportion of 
what the world commonly understands as great 
natural cleverness, consists in the power of work. 
Half the failures in life that we every day witness 
are due to mere laziness ; but well directed labour 
never fails to bring its reward. When you see a 
man outstrip his neighbour in the race of life, you 
may be certain that, ten chances to one, it is not 
because he was originally gifted with more natural 
ability than the other, but because he works 
harder. 

The power of continuous work is attained by 
practice. Never work lazily. Whenever you are 
at the business of preparation — ^whether commit- 
ting to memory, mapping, solving arithmetical 
exercises, or simple copymg — give yourself the 
habit of working with all your might for the time 
beinff, and keeping up the effort as long as you 
are able : after even a fortnight's labour you will 
find yourself making great progress, only you 
must work in real earnest 

Every good grinder knows very well that it is 
as necessary to mcrease the working power of his 
pupil as his store of information ; and that this is 
perfectly possible, and even moderately easy, we 
see proved every day before our eyes. 
Young meHf unaccustomed to etesAywg^^^^^'Vi^ 
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are constantly coming under the instruction of 
our tutors. At first it almost invariably happens, 
that the quantity of work set forth to be prepared 
for each coming lesson, appears perfectly over- 
whelming to the poor student. But the tutor 
meantime, if he be an able man, and determined 
to discharge his duty, will insist on its being done ; 
and, after a few lessons, the pupil easily accom- 
plishes an amount of work, that appeared an utter 
unpossibiHty only a month before. 

In the case of some of the subjects, such as Politi- 
cal Economy, History, English Literature, &c., you 
will find it profitable — indeed I think it quite neces- 
sary—to write out abstracts for use at various times 
during your study, but especially just before the 
examination. These must be done very carefully, 
otherwise you may find them useless when you 
most want them. 

They should contain the substance, including 
all the salient points ; they must not be too short, 
else they will fail, when you read them afterwards, 
to call forward before your memory all of the 
subject that remains behind. The writing must 
not be small and crowded, but the very reverse — 
large and open, neat, and in small paragraphs. 
I £iow an inspector of national schools who at- 
tributes his success mainly to the careful and 
extensive abstracts he made of nearly all the 
subjects. 

If you are engaged on Programme I., you 
should so manage as to have the study of all the 
subjects completed about a month before the exa- 
mination. Tou employ this month in a final 
review of the whole field ; and ttiis \^ >Jsv'^ Nksaa \sl 
wbiobyou will find your abstracts "vxs^feiJL. W^^sj^^ 
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laid down five hours as the average daily time to 
be given to study. During this last month, how- 
ever, you must double the time, if it be at all 
possible, consistently with your other avocations, 
so. that you may go in perfectly familiar with all 
the details of aU the subjects. It may appear 
paradoxical, but yet it is true, that ten hours a day 
for the last month, are twice as profitable as five 
hours a day for the last two months. 

In case of the second programme, a recapitula- 
tion of eight hours a day for a fortnight will be 
sufficient. 

All this presupposes a satisfactory state of bodily 
health. Of this you must take the greatest care. 
Many an earnest student has nearly completed his 
course, but from excessively close application has 
broken down in the end, with the object of his 
aspirations almost within his grasp. 

The best safeguard against such a danger is 
moderate exercise. If you study for five or more 
hours, you should walk twice a day, two or three 
miles at a time. Those who are accustomed to 
hard study know how neecessary this is to pre- 
serve, not merely health, but also that cheerful 
elasticity of mind so essential to the success of the 
student. 

A good part of your work can be done while 
you are walking, book in hand, in the open air. 
Whenever the weather permits this, you should 
take advantage of it. 

If you have had such a length of time for study 
as I have supposed — if you are not very closely 
pressed towards the end — ^I strongly advise you 
to spend the last three days perfectly idle, so far 
as study is concerned, merely Tooixilisi^ about^ 
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and taking any open air amusement within your 
reach. If you have made a good previous prepa- 
ration, you need not fear that this will dim your 
memory. Be not alarmed in the midst of your 
recreation if you fancy you can perceive the fine 
lines of detail fading away ; the sight of a paper 
of questions will act like fire on invisible ink — ^it 
will draw forth your knowledge in all its original 
distinctness. 

You should follow some plan in study ; that is, 
instead of taking up each subject according to the 
caprice or humour of the moment, you ought to 
draw out for your guidance some kind of time- 
table, giving each subject whatever amount of time 
you may think necessary ; and you should follow 
this self-imposed arrangement for the time being, 
till you may see fit to alter it. 

Of course, the time to be given to each subject, 
the order of the subjects, &c., will vary with dif- 
ferent people, accordLag to their previous state of 
preparation, their time, their tastes, or other cir- 
cumstances. Even for the same student it will 
have to be changed from time to time, as he 
advances in his studies. 

I give the following two time-tables as speci- 
mens. They are supposed to be for a person 
engaged in preparing the subjects of the second 
programme, who can give only morning and 
evening to his study. The first is for a week in 
the first month ; the second, for a week in the sixth 
month ; and in both cases it is supposed that the 
learner works altogether five hours a day. 
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Time Table I., fob a Week m the First Month. 

Monday ) 71 to 9 a.m., Geography, 
and > 6i to 8^ p.m., Arithmetic. 
Thursdaj ; 8| to 10 p.m., Composition. 

Tuesday 1 7 J to 9 a.m.. Geography, 
and > 6^ to 8 p.m., Arithmetic. 
Friday, )8 to 10 p.m., PrScis. 

"V^^ednesday "> 7^ to 9 a.m.. Geography, 
and r 6J to 7 p.m., Copying. 
Saturday, ) 7 to 10 p.m., Arithmetic. 

Time Table II., for a Week iw the Sixth Month. 

Monday j 7J to 9 a.m., English History. 

and ( 6^ to 8 p.m.. Book-keeping. 
Thursday, ^ 8 to 10 p.m.. Arithmetic. 

Tuesday 1 7 J to 9 a.m., Greography. 

and > 6A to 8 p.m., English History. 
Friday, ) 8 to 1 p.m., Arithmetic. 

Wednesday : 7^ to 9 a. m., English History. 
6| to 8 p.m.. Arithmetic. 

8 to 10 p.m.. Book-keeping. 

Saturday : 7^ to 9 a.m.. Composition. 
6 J to 7 p.m.. Copying. 
7 to 9 p.m., Pricis. 

9 to 10 p.m.. Arithmetic. 

As a further guide to the student, I will here spe- 
cify what I consider to be a reasonable amount of 
lessons for each interval in these time-tables ; you 
may call them "tasks" if you please, for they 
fairly represent what a good grmder would re- 
quire a student to prepare for him. I may remark 
that I know at least a dozen young men, now 
holding Civil Service appoiutments in Dublin, 
who won their places — ^in nearly all cases at the 
first attempt — after having regulated their studies 
j'n strict aooordamoe with, timo aufli \»;^\aiiW ^x- 
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actly resembling those given here. If you have 
not been aeonstomed to study, it will take at least 
a month's training before you can get over the 
work I have laid down here, in the specified time. 

Work for a Week in First Month. 

Monday : Oeography (1 J hour) : Anderson, p. 104 — Ri- 
vers of Europe (whole page). 

Arithmetic (2 hours) : Barnard Smith, Profit 
and Loss, Nos. 1 to 30. 

Composition {\k hour): "Sicily." 
Tuesday: Geography (IJ hour): Anderson, p. 105— 

Rivers of Europe (whole page)j 

Arithmetic (1^ hour) : Barnard Smith, Cube 
Root, Nos. 4 to 12 inclusive. 

PrScis (2 hours) : Papers relating to the con- 
flict between the Alabama and the Kearsarge. 
Wednesday : Geography (1 J hour) : Recapitulation of two 

previous days* lessons. Draw map of Eu- 
rope. 

Copying (| hour) : a page of any tabulated 
statement in a blue book or report. 

Arithmetic (3 hours) : Barnard Smith, Miscel- 
laneous Exercises, I., II. Long Tots, 18 to 
29, inclusive. 
Thursday : Geography (1 J hour) : Anderson, Europe, 

pp. 12-18. Draw map of Italy. 

Arithmetic (2 hours) : Johnston, Miscellaneous 
Exercises, A and B. 

Composition (IJ hour) : "Fortitude." 
Friday : Geography (li hour) : Anderson, Rivers of Asia. 

Draw and fill in outline map of Asia. 

Arithmetic (1 J hour) ; Johnston, T. 

Precis (2 hours) : Papers relating to the for- 
mation of a Welsh colony in Patagonia. 
Saturday : Oeography (1 J hour) : Recapitulation of week*s 

work. 

Copying (^ hour) : Any page of tabulations 
m any report. 

Arithmetic]^ hours) : Barnard Smith, Miscel- 
laneous Exercises, 111.^ 1N% Yiow^ "^'^Xa, 
SO to 41, inclusive. 
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Tuesday : 



WoKK FOE A Week in Sixth Month. 

Monday : English History (1^ hour) : Ince and Gilbert, 

Hen. IV., pp. 68-60. 
Book-keeping (\^ hour) : Hunter, Question 

38. 
Arithmetic (2 hours) ; Barnard Smith, Stocks, 

Nos. 6-32, inclusive. 
Geography (IJ hour) : Stewart, Descriptive 
Table, "Spain." Draw outline map of 
Spain, and fill it in. 
English History (l^^hour; : Ince and Gilbert, 

Hen. v., pp. 60-62. 
Arithmetic (2 hours) : Johnston, L and M. 
Wednesday: English History (IJ hour): Ince and Gil- 
bert, Hen. VI., pp. 62-66. 
Arithmetic (1^ hour) : Barnard Smith, Comp. 

Interest, Nos. 1 to 16. 
Book-keeping (2 hours) : Hunter, Question 
39. 
Thursday : English History (1 J hour) : Ince and Gilbert, 

Edw. IV., pp. 65-67. 
Book-keeping (1^ hour) : Hunter, Questions 

40 and 41. 
Arithmetic (2 hours): Barnard Smith, Appen- 
dix, I., II. 
Friday : Geography (1 J hour) : Stewart, Descriptive 

Tables, "Portugal,'' " Switzerland." Draw 
and fill in outline maps of Portugal and 
Switzerland. 
English History (labour): Ince and Gilbert, 

Edw. v., pp. 67-69. 
Arithmetic (2 hours) : Johnston, C and H. 
Composition (1 J hour) : " Chivalry." 
Copying (j hour): A tabulated page of a 

blue book. 
Precis (2 hours) : Papers relating to the assas- 
sination of Dr. M*Carthy at Pisa. 
Arithmetic (1 hour) : Barnard Smith, Appen- 
dix, III. 



Saturday : 



CHAPTER III. 



HANDWRITING. 



You will see by a glance at the second programme, 
that each of the three subjects, Handwriting, Spell- 
ing, and Arithmetic, has 400 marks, while each 
of the others has but 200. Consequently, the can- 
didate who is a good and quick penman, who can 
spell well, and who is a good arithmetician, has an 
immense advantage over others not so well pre- 
pared. These three subjects bring him over'nearly 
half the course (twelve twenty-sixths), and he 
must be a great laggard indeed in the rest of the 
race if he allow those he has left far behind to 
overtake him. 

QUALITY OF HANDWRITING. 

What is most valued by the examiners is per- 
fectly plain writing, moderately large, not much 
slanted, and totally free from ornaments or flou- 
rishes. The commissioners say that **good hand- 
writing is held to consist in the clear formation of 
the letters of the alphabet." 

Mr. Foster's copy books, Nos. 5 and 6, are good 
models for imitation ; but there is a certain style 
that always receives the highest marks, of which 
I give a lithographed specimen in the appendix. 
It is a fac simile of the specimen published by the 
commissioners themselves in ouo oi t\ira: ^e^^'yN-'^^ 
aa a guide to candidates ; and it ia eaWv\.y ^c.Q^^:t^^ 
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by any one who has already a good oommand of 
the pen. 

If you be a downright bad penman, there is 
nothing for it but to begin at the beginning. 
Take Foster's copy book No. 4, and imitate it ex- 
actly as to size, shape, slant, and length of line, 
writing slowly and carefully at first tUl you gain 
facility. Fill book after book — ^but only one or 
two pages at a time — ^till you are fit for No. 6, 
which you are to go through in the same way. 

Give yourseH the habit of writing with a good, 
plain, strong, steel pen ; one of the best for ge- 
neral use is J ohn Mitchell's N. barrel pen. 

Leave good spaces between the words; a broader 
space where there is a comma than where there is 
none ; more still for a semicolon ; a colon, a note 
of interrogation, a note of admiration, or a dash, 
takes more ; and at every period there ought to be 
left three-quarters of an inch. Do not crush the 
last word of the line against the right margin of 
the page : if you find you have not plenty of 
room for the word, or for part of it, bring it to the 
beginning of the next line, and do not mind the 
waste of space. In all these respects, the spe- 
cimen I give is the best model for imitation. 

In these days it is a great misfortime for a young 
man not to oe a good penman; and it is to be 
feared that the generaUty of teachers do not take 
as much pains as they ought to train their pupils 
in this important acquirement. 

QUICKNESS. 

You have not the shadow of a chancy of winning 
a place unlesB you can write qmckVy . If you can 
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copy out oorreotly in good writing, a printed pas- 
sage of 500 worck in naif an hour, you can write 
quickly enougli ; but you should not rest satisfied 
till you can do this. 

Among the candidates who competed a short 
time ago for one of two vacancies in a Dublin 
office, was one who was well up on all the subjects, 
and his penmanship was very good, just the kind 
most prized by the examiners. But his hand was 
heavy for want of practice, and his execution, 
though by no means slow, was not quick enough 
for the quantity of work required within the time. 
In three or four of the subjects, he left several 
questions unanswered, merely for want of time,. 
I^ough he knew them as well as the others ; and 
he took only fourth place, though he was undoubt- 
edly as well prepared as the two next above him. 

Quickness in writiQg is to be attained only by 
practice. No time need be exclusively devoted to 
it; for inasmuch as many other subjects must 
be practised on paper, this very practice is suffi- 
cient for the penmanship. But to make it so, you 
must, in the first place, execute all your writing 
carefully, and in the second place, as quickly as 
you can, consistently with the quality. Go through 
every exercise in fact, as if the goodness and quick- 
ness of your penmanship were to be finally tested 
by it; and though this may. be troublesome at 
first, a little perseverance will make it your natu- 
ral way of writing, requiring no effort at aU. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OBTHOGRAPHY. 

Many people are under the impression that for 
any moderately intelligent, fairly educated person, 
spelling is quite an easy part of the examination, 
requiring little or no preparation, as if it oame 
almost by nature, without any special efifort. How 
great a mistake this is will appear from the fact, 
that of 495 candidates, rejected for failures in all 
the various subjects by the Civil Service exa* 
miners during the year preceding the 30th June, 
1869, 110 were rejected for spelling alone, and 123 
others for spelling combined with arithmetio or 
handwriting. This ominous fact should be a warn- 
ing to those who imagine that the examination 
in Orthography is a matter of trifling conside- 
ration. 

Whatever opinion you may have as to your pro- 
ficiency in spelling, you had better not depend on 
it ; for this is a point on which one is quite easily 
deceived, and very few can tell without trial 
whether they are up to the mark. The test by 
which you are to ascertain whether or not you are 
a good speller is perfectly obvious. Write without 
stopping from another person's reading, say three 
full pages (of print) of Macaulay's Essays, The 
Student's Hume, Goldsmith'^ Histories, Johnson's 
Hasselae, The Kambler, ot ^k^ '^l^i)!cL Ti-a^dsyaal 
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school Lesson Book ; and it will be better if you 
do not take these pages consecutively, but select 
them at random £rom three different parts of the 
book. 

Careftdly compare your copy with the original, 
and if you have either written all (consisting of 
say 1200 words) correctly, or missed only one or 
two very imusual words or proper names, you may 
rest satisfied with your proficiency. But if you 
misspell as many as five or six or more words — 
not proper names — ^you must not think of going 
forward till you have improved your spelling. 

There is only one never-failing plan to ensure 
good spelling — writing. Whoever writes much 
and writes attentively will infallibly be a good 
speller. You may as well think that a man can 
be a good carpenter by merely looking at his 
planes, saws, and chisels, and never using them, 
as that you can learn to spell without writing. 
No plan has ever been, and none ever will be, in- 
vented to supersede this. 

It has often been observed that those who read 
much spell well. Attentive reading is a valuable 
help in teaching to spell, for the more one reads, 
the more distinctly will the images of the words 
be impressed on his memory. But reading is 
after all only a helper; it will not finish; you 
must write in order to command the spelling of 
the entire range of the language. Besides, so far 
as improvement in spelling is concerned, reading 
is a slow process ; it applies rather to years than 
to a limited period ; and the student who wants 
to pure bad spelling in preparation for a coming 
examination, though his reading ^wiSi Ou^«va\. Vxxs:^, 

c2 
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must depend for his success almost entirely on 
writing. 

A person who is a bad speller — one, for instance, 
who misses four or five words in writing from dic- 
tation a page of printed matter — has a heavy task 
before him ; for it will certainly take hJTn a year^ 
writing for an hour every day, to* remedy this 
fatal defect in his education. 

A person of this kind must pursue the followiDg 
course. Take up any of the works mentioned 
above (p. 26) — Johnson's Easselas or Goldsmith's 
England will answer very well — a volume of Ma- 
caulay's Essays still better — and, beginning at the 
first page, copy out, while the book lies open be- 
fore you, page after page, taking the greatest care 
of the spelling, and executing the penmanship all 
through, just as you would if the Civil Service ex- 
aminer were to test your handwriting by every 
page of your copy. 

If you have a teacher, he will of course detect 
all the misspelled words — for you will misspell, 
even though you are writing from an open book ; — 
if you have not, you must detect them yourself by 
comparing your transcript with the original, either 
after you have written, or as you go along ; but 
do this very carefully, so as to be sure not to over- 
look a word. 

Keep a note-book in which you are to enter lists 
of all the words that you either misspell, or that 
you think you might be in danger of misspelling 
if you were writing them without looking: at them 
in print. Copy the words of this notebook over 
and over again, till you are perfectly certain you 
cannot miss one of them. 

When you have in this mamiet gou^ o^%t^ ^OkoA- 
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sized volume — say 500 or 600 pages — so as to be 
quite sure you canaot misspell a word out of the 
whole, you may conclude that you are well enough 
prepared for examination in orthography. 

If you are less deficient— if you are satisfied 
that you are already a pretty fair speller, or from 
haying been very helpless, you have, by perse- 
vering practice, attained a respectable degree of 
proficiency ; — in either of these cases a less severe 
ordeal will be sufficient : — you must still copy, but 
you need not copy the whole text, but only the 
difficult and imusual words. You will still keep a 
note-book as before, Toumust be careful, however, 
not to confine yourself too much to unusual words : 
it happens not unfrequently that a person by con- 
stant practice makes himself master of most of the 
difficult words in the language ; but when he comes 
to write an ordinary passage, while he spells the hard 
words correctly, he misses many of the easy ones. 

Be fully convinced that there is no other way 
but this —no royal road — to learn spelling. Who- 
ever thinks he can supersede this laborious prepa- 
ration by any shorter method, is like a man who 
proposes to reach the new world without the ordeal 
of a weary voyage. There may be one or two 
trifling contrivances — which are likely to cause 
more trouble than they are worth — to ensure the 
spelling of a few words ; but it is merely lesseniog 
the distance to the nearest seaport — a mile off — 
and you still have to cross the Atlantic Ocean. 

Getting off by heart lists of hard words, Le, 
learning to spell them by word of mouth, without 
using the pen, is next door to losing your time : 
keep writing them instead, and you need. \\.ot Qr^<b\^ 
your mouth to spell them orally at bS\.* 
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What are commonly called verbal distinctions 
are of very little use, so far as spelling is concemed ; 
«uch as words pronounced alike or nearly alike, 
and spelled differently, words spelled al^e and 
pronounced differently, &c. ; and you may safely 
pass them by without notice. 

Tou may put aside all consideration of rules 
for spelling. These complicated artificialities — 
rules with long traiQS of exceptions, followed by 
secondary exceptions — wheel within wheel — are a 
mere statement of phonetic laws : they are inte- 
resting to a student of the language, but in teach- 
ing spelling, they are productive of no useful result 
in any degree commensurate with the trouble of 
committing them to memory. 

The two collections of difficult and irregular 
words in the Spelling Book Superseded are usefiil 
when employed to assist the student in following 
out the method here recommended. So also are 
the lists of test words given in Johnston*s Civil 
Service Spelling Book. Tou must practise trans- 
cribing them, marking those either actually missed, 
or in danger of being missed, tiU you can write 
them all correctly without any chance of failure. 

But the lists made out by yourself in going 
through the transcription of a book are the best 
of all. For you commonly understand, or ought 
to imderstand, the meaning and application of the 
unusual words you meet with as you go through 
the book, either by the drift of the text, or by tne 
help of a dictionary ; and you will remember their 
spelling all the better for knowing how they have 
been applied. But both the spelling and meaning 
of detached words, merely arranged in columns, are 
very easily forgotten. 
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' The examination in spelling consists of two 
parts. First, the examiner reads a selected pas- 
sa^ which the candidates are to write from his 
dictation. This is commonly the easiest part of 
the test. 

Secondly, the candidates ^et what is called an or- 
thographical exercise: — ^a shp is placed before each, 
on which is printed a passage with a great num- 
ber of the words misspelled, which the candidates 
are to transcribe with correct orthography. 

This is the most difficult part oi the examina- 
tion, and it is curious that it should be so. It is 
altogether a tjreacherous affair, for most people 
think it quite easy till they actually experience 
its difficulty, and find to their cost that the path 
which looked so smooth at a distance, turns out 
on trial to be fall of ruts and pitfalls. It is in 
this part of the examination that most of those 
who are rejected for spelling, fail. • 

For, observe that, though you might be able to 
write the whole without a mistake from dictation, 
it does not follow that you will write it correctly 
from a page full of false orthography. The very 
look of the array of misspelled words — the uncer- 
tainty as to which of them are intended as a test, 
and which are harmless — ^the suspicion, sure to 
take possession of the candidate's mind, that a 
trap is hidden under almost every word-all this 
appears in some measure to confuse the eye and 
disconcert the judgment ; and the more the words 
are examined, the greater becomes the uncertainty. 
A novice at an examination is unaware of and 
unprepared for all this, and he scrutinizes the de- 
ceptive passage till he becomes quite bewildered. 

The obvious deduction from ttna \a> ^^\» i^'^ 
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should not examine the slip more closely than is 
absolutely neoessary ; you will of course have to 
read it in order to transcribe it, but do not let 
your eyes dwell on it. Just glance hastily at the 
particular phrase you are about to write, so as to 
make sure that you take up aU the words, and do 
not look on it again ; above all do not examine 
word after word to ascertain which are misspelled 
and which not. If you have made yourself a good 
speller, you may be pretty sure you will write all 
the words correctly when they stitnd before your 
mind's eye in their natural aspect, though you 
may not be able to restore them when they are 
crippled and shrunken and deformed by incorrect 
spelling. 

Tour best plan is to put a heavy mark with 
your pen at the end of each phrase as you begin 
to write it, so that you may know where to com- 
mence next time, without the necessity of stum- 
bling over the dangerous quagmire in search of 
the next phrase. 



CHAPTEE V. 



AKITHMETIC, 



Thb truth of what is asserted at page 23, regard- 
ing the great advantages of proficiency in Hand- 
writing, SpeUing, and Arithmetic, is also shown, 
so far as the two latter subjects are concerned, by 
the Civil Service Commissioners' return of the 
number of candidates disqualified for deficiency in 
the various subjects. 

In the year ending the 30th June, 1869, there 
were 483 rejected at competitive examinations, 
for Spelling, Arithmetic, Handwriting, Eeadiug, 
and Reading manuscript ; and no other rejections 
are recorded except six for various foreign lan- 
guages. Of these, fully three-fourths were dis- 
quaUfied for Spelling and Arithmetic alone ; 
showing very clearly that these two subjects are 
the great stimibling-blocks of candidates. 

Of all the subjects on the second programme, 
Arithmetic is undoubtedly the hardest ; and more 
candidates appear to be disqualified in it than in 
all the others taken together. The results of the 
examinations would almost lead to the conclusion, 
that a superior training in arithmetic confers, so 
to speak, a superior muscular power on the min.4.^ 
80 as to render it more capable oi gt«?{r^*^?> ^^^7 
eessMljr with any other study. "B\v\»^V'b*OaaT*Qc£^^ 
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is the case, or tiiat those who oan learn arithmetic 
can learn almost anything, one fact is certain, as 
any one can see by examining the tables published 
by the Civil Service Commissioners, that those who 
are the best arithmeticians are almost invariably 
at the head of the candidates in the total results of 
the examination. 

There are two quaKties of a good arithmetician, 
which it is necessary to consider separately. First, 
you must be a good practical calculator — you must 
be able to manipulate large masses of figures — ^to 
perform long operations in the simple and com- 
pound rules, with quickness, neatness, and pred-. 
sion, and almost without the possibility of going 
wrong. 

Tins is a very valuable acquisition, and as rare 
as it is valuable. It is much neglected in schools; 
children of the advanced classes are seldom exer- 
cised in it, for there seems to be a kind of lurking, 
half-acknowledged conviction on the minds of 
teachers and pupils, that it is beneath the notice 
of clever boys, or of those who are pretty advanced 
scholars. 

Secondly, you must be skilful and ready in the 
analysis and solution of all sorts of puzzling arith- 
metical questions. I think it may be stated that 
this is usually better attended to in schools than 
practical calculation. 

It is quite possible to be well prepared in one, 
and very backward in the other. A shop ac- 
coimtant is commonly a good calculator from prac- 
tice, although quite incapable of solving anytning 
like a hard question ; while it sometimes happens 
that mathematicians, whom nothing can puzzle in 
the way of perplexing questioTi^, «ii^ \xsi^\j^ ^ 
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work out the calculations necessary for their own 
investigations. I believe that national teachers are 
generally well up in the solution of arithmetical 
questions, but deficient in accuracy in long cal- 
culations. ^ 

It is quite essential that you should be proficient 
in both before you can think of competing in a 
Civil Service examination. First, if you be a 
feeble, slow, incorrect calculator, it requires long 
and persevering practice to attain quickness and 
accuracy. 

One of the three papers in arithmetic, given at 
the examination, is a set of twelve questions in ad- 
dition of money — " long tots" as they are called— 
each consisting of eighteen or twenty addends ; 
and for the whole set, half an hour is allowed. A 
quick totter will, however, finish them in from 16 
to 20 minutes, and additional marks are given for 
rapidity. 

jDo not despise this exercise : addition of money, 
while it is more frequently met with in commercial 
life than most other kinds of calculation, is one of 
the most difficult of any. If you have a doubt 
about this, write out for yourself twelve such sums, 
and try if you can work them correctly in thirty 
minutes ; always bearing in mind, that a mistake 
of even one or two figures in the entire twelve 
would lessen your marks seriously at the exami- 
nation. 

Nothing but practice can give facility in this 
exercise. Above all things be quite sure to give 
yourself the habit of doing the work correctly at 
the first attempt. In order to ensure this you may 
at first take very short exeroiaea — ^ne^^t tsi<3^^ 
than you are able to sum up m^lkiowfc ercox — «s^^ 
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work slowly and surely ; as you persevere your 
power will increa.se, your slowness will gradually 
disappear, and you will be able to command 
longer exercises. You will find sufficient mate- 
rials in the ordinary works on arithmetic and in 
Johnston^s Civil Service Tots. Take up in like 
manner exercises in all the Simple and Compound 
Rules, and work in the same way, never attempt* 
ing longer calculations than you are able to go 
through with certainty, and always working so 
as to render a second attempt unnecessary. 

Besides long tots you get two other papers in 
arithmetic. The first is a set of thirty-nine ques- 
tions, all moderately easy, such as any clover 
schoolboy might work. They are not, however, to 
be despised on account of their elementary cha- 
racter. Remember that there will be competition, 
and that it is not enough to merely work through 
them so as to pass ; you must work them in such 
a way as to beat your competitors. Bear in mind 
also that to miss even one of them would be a 
serious loss. The time allowed is generally two 
hours and a half, but sometimes only two hours. 
Any one who practises with spirit in the way re- 
commended further on, will be able to finish this 
paper in less than an hour, and he will thus 
secure, what is most valuable, plenty of time to 
look over all his work. 

The thirty-nine exercises are, as a general rule, 
made up somewhat in the following way : — four 
in Reduction ; four in Simple Proportion ; four 
in Practice ; one easy sum in Interest ; one more 
difficult in the same rule (such as to find the 
time or rate) ; one in Compound Interest ; twelve in 
Vulvar Fractions ; and twelve m D^cimaXa. 
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The third paper is the most difficult of the three, 
and consists of a set of twelve questions, for which 
two and a half hours are generally allowed. These 
twelve are a most heterogeneous collection, in- 
cluding all sorts of puzzles— many of them strange 
and ingenious— picked out from the whole range 
of arithmetic. The paper very often contains a 
question in Cube Root ; one in Compound Interest.; 
two in Duodecimals; two complicated exercises 
in Vulgar and Decimal Fractions ; one or two in 
Stocks ; one in Profit and Loss ; the remainder 
being chiefly perplexing questions, requiring much 
ready ingenuity and much previous practice for 
their solution. 

The mode of preparing for this part of the ex- 
amination is easily stated. I take for granted 
that the candidate has already learned as much of 
arithmetic as a well taught schoolboy of the se- 
nior class — that he knows, with some few exceptions, 
all the rules, and can work most of the examples 
in the ordinary arithmetics. Any of the rules 
that he happens to have forgotten must be learnt 
at once. 

The books most useful for preparation are those 
by Colenso, Johnston, and Barnard Smith. Take 
up Barnard Smith, and begin at (say) the miscel- 
laneous exercises : work steadily through them ; 
and afterwards through the appendix. Vary your 
work by taking up, every third or fourth evening, 
the exercises in Reduction, Practice, Proportion, 
Interest, Profit and Loss, or Stocks ; in fact, you 
should work out all the exercises in the three books, 
hard and easy as they occur. This course is re- 
commended because experience sho^^ t\iai\>r3 *Cafe 
time pupils have become, from long y^SuQ^ag^^^^"^ 
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dexterous in solving diffioult questions, it ofiien 
happens that they sinimble or fail in those that are 
easy ; or, firom a habit of slow caution, they spend 
an unreasonably long time over them. 

When you have finished Barnard Smith, take 
Johnston's Civil Service Arithmetic, and work the 
numerous examples given in it under the head of 
Examination Papers. After these you should go 
through Colenso s miscellaneous exercises, which 
you will now be able to manage without much 
difficulty. By working through all these exer- 
cises in regular order, you will find them not so 
difficult as they appear at first sight ; for you gain 
strength as you go along, and every question yon 
solve will join your forces and help you to reduce 
the others. The more you do of this kind of work 
by your own unaided effi)rts the better ; but if you 
have no teacher, you should provide yourself with 
the keys to the three works mentioned above, for 
reference in cases where you find yourself hope- 
lessly at fault. 

The sets of exercises in the appendix to Barnard 
Smith may be taken as specimens of the third or 
hard paper, being however, with some exceptions, a 
shade easier. Tou should work them against time ; 
and if you practise in the way here described, you 
should be able to finish each set in about an hour, 
working them on paper, and bringing out the an- 
swers fully. The Compound Proportion, Profit 
and Loss, and Cube Eoot, in Barnard Smith, are 
extremely valuable, and should be mastered com- 
pletely. 

Eemember to keep constantly working at arith- 
metic : no matter what other subjects press upon 
j^ou, do not neglect it. It w\flLTLo\.\yi «iics>\^<va 
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devote three or four hours a week to it ; you must 
be at it every day for two hours, or, at the very 
least, an hour and a half. At this rate it would 
take a student (prepared as I have supposed above) , 
about four months to go through the three books 
I have named, so as to be able to work every ques- 
tion in them ; and you must not rest satisfied till 
you can do this. No candidate will be safe who 
scores less than 80 per cent, in arithmetic; 90 per 
cent, is not uncommon ; and cent, per cent, has 
been made in two or three cases. 

It is not enough that you know how to work 
the exercises : you must actually work them. I 
have known schoolmasters who knew all about 
arithmetic — ^who could and did teach it well — ^to 
be beaten in the examination, chiefly in conse- 
quence of the very low marks they scored in this 
subject ; for they laughed at the notion of prac- 
tising such simple matters as Compound Addition, 
Stocks, Eeduction, or Cube Eoot. Work the same 
exercises over and over again, and continue this 
djdly practice up to the very week of your exami- 
nation. 

Habituate yourself to great quickness in the 
solution of all sorts of questions. If it be a long 
operation in the elementary rules, there is nothing 
but work ; but you must get over it quickly. If it 
be not an easy question, do not keep hesitating and 
yawning and looking at the outside of it ; make a 
vigorous effort to discover the method of solution : 
and when you have discovered it, lose not a mo- 
ment in working out the question. 

Constant practice of this kind is absolutely ne- 
cessary ; for at the examination remeTsiVi^t ^ovsl^^n^ 
have littie time for anything "but ^otV. "^ILssi::^ 
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sadly deceive themselves in this particular: far 
seeing a few sets of the questions, and finding that 
they can solve them all, taking plenty of time for 
consideration, they do not think that any special 
preparation is necessary. 

But this is viewing the enemy through a tele- 
scope. You may be able to get through them in 
this comfortable way, and nevertheless, break down 
utterly in the very same questions at the exami« 
nation. You get your paper and the time is as- 
signed — a time which, except in case of the best 
men, is barely enough for the work; — the hand 
of the clock goes steadily on, and the word haste, 
haste, haste, dings ceaselessly in the ear of the 
poor candidate who is badly prepared. 

Then you will discover the incalculable advan- 
tage of having trained yourself to decision, readi- 
ness, and accuracy, in both solution and calculation. 
It only too often happens that an unfortunate 
candidate, startled at the amoimt of work to be 
done, and full of apprehension that he may not be 
able to finish, stumbles with nervous haste through 
the work, committing numerous blunders, which| 
just when the papers are taken out of his hands, 
and it is too late for correction, begin to pass in 
review before his memory, and torment him with 
remorse, like the ghosts of the murdered appearing 
to king Richard. 

You ought to begin your arithmetical work every 
day with three exercises in " long tots;" and, be- 
sides this, you should give half an hour exclusively 
to them twice a week. Perform all your work on 
paper : slate work is next door to wasting time. 
Always crease the paper as you will have to do at 
the examination ; and woik oiAy on oxia ^^<lft ; the 
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same paper can be used over again taking the 
blank pages. Do not be content with merely ap- 
proaclung the end of the question, dropping ofF 
when you perceive you are manifestly right : in 
all cases work out the full correct answer, to the 
very last figure. 

At the examination it is not enough to show the 
answer merely : the full work of each exercise — /. e, 
all the essential work — must be given, otherwise 
you rim the chance of getting no marks for it. 
There is almost always at least one question in the 
hard paper, that either defies the candidate's ex- 
ertions to solve it, or detains him till the last mo- 
ment. If, however, you have any time to spare, 
you should of course employ it in going over the 
work of some of the hard or long questions. 

Sometimes you will be able to make in a few 
seconds a rough mental calculation, a kind of com- 
mon sense estimate, of what the answer ought to 
be : this is a valuable mode of check to those who 
are dexterous in making use of it ; and it applies 
to all sorts of arithmetical work. If this approxi- 
mation be the same, or nearly the same, as the 
answer you have brought out on the sheet, you 
may conclude you are right : if it be very different, 
you are probably wrong in your paper calculation, 
and you must go over the work again. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



COPYING. 



Copying firom manuscript or print appears a very 
simple matter, and many persons would hardly 
consider it necessary to make any preparation for 
this part of the examination. But when the quan- 
tity is large, the matter complicated, and the time 
limited, it is in reality exceedingly difficult ; and 
there are not many, even among those that can 
write and spell well, who, imder these circum- 
stances, will copy correctly. 

Many candidates never trouble themselves 
about this exercise till the paper is handed to them 
in the hall. Then they discover that what ap- 
peared so easy is the very reverse; and their 
papers are given up with numerous mistakes, blots, 
and omissions, all which would have been pre- 
vented by a few hours' previous practice. 

For, remember, every departure from the ori- 
ginal, however apparently trifling, is marked 
against you : — the change of a single letter in a 
word — the substitution of a capital for a small let- 
ter, or the reverse — ^neglecting to mark for ItaUcs 
— ^the omission or alteration of a stop — and other 
such matters, which many would consider scarcely 
worth notice, but which axe really very important 
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when there is question of producing a correct copy 
of a document. 

The matter you get to copy at the examination 
is either an ordinary prose document, such as a 
letter, or more frequently a tabulated statement 
containing a great quantity of figures, with single, 
double, or triple headings. In the latter case, the 
paper you get to work on is ruled, or partly ruled, 
in spaces to correspond with the original — spaces 
generally much smaller than you would allow 
yourself if you had your choice ; into these you 
will have to cram masses of figures with their 
headings ; and at the same time all must be done 
neatly, without blots, and so accurately that the 
examiner shall not be able to detect a mistake of 
a single figure, word, or line. Formerly the can- 
didates had to rule the paper for themselves, which 
added greatly to the difficulty ; and you should 
practise to do this quickly and lightly, lest the 
examiners may return on it. 

Of course every one can copy correctly if he be 
allowed only plenty of time, both during the work 
and afterwards, to check and correct. But in these 
examinations the quantity of matter is so great, 
that it generally requires the utmost eflfort of a 
quick penman to transcribe it within the time. 

Moreover, you must be correct from the very 
beginning : for, first, you will probably have no 
time to correct your work ; and, secondly, even if 
you have, an error once committed, though after- 
wards corrected, cannot be concealed from the ex- 
aminer, and in all likelihood your marks will be 
lessened for having made a mistake at all. 

To sum up then, observe, it is ii^e^%^«jc^ *Os\ai^ 
jou do this copying exercise — ^1, wiVXi gx:^^\i x^^^r 

d2 
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ditv ; 2, neatlj and plainly, without a blot, and 
umfcirm in sixe ; 3, oorreotlj from the beginning, 
m that no oheoking or correction may be needed. 

You should practise copying about once a week. 
The exercise has this advantage, that, if you man- 
age rightly, while you are practising copying, you 
ar& often practising something else, such as spell- 
ing or arithmetic. 

Begin by copying plain prose passages— which 
will be all the more useful if they contain words 
or phrases in foreign languages — ^paying parti- 
oular attention to — I, the handwriting; 2, the 
«ij>elling of strange or foreign words or proper 
names; 3, antiquated, misspelled, or doubtful 
words— cop^4ng them exactly as you find them; 
4, oajutal letters ; 5, stons, including of course 
parentheses, brackets, marks of quotation, of quo- 
tation within quotation, &c. 

Above all, practise statistics^ tables, with their 
rulings, headmgs, and foot notes, making each 
copy \N'ith scrupulous accuracy and neatness. If 
it be possible to accomplish it, make your copy the 
same sise as the original ; and if you cannot do 
tliis, in consequence of the closeness of the printed 
matter, then make it as small as you can. 

Dexterity and neatness in the copying of tabu- 
lated matter will be greatly facilitated by due 
attention to tlie manner of working arithmetical 
exercises, so that by proper care you will improve 
yourself both in working and copying at the same 
time. 



CHAPTER VII. 



ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 



English Composition is tested by requiring the 
candidates to write an essay on some given subject. 
In order to ensure that none be taken at a disad- 
vantage, two or three subjects are usually proposed, 
any one of which you may choose ; or, if there is 
only one, it is commonly of such a nature as to 
allow much room for selection. 

The time allowed for an exercise in composition 
is commonly two hoars— never less. " In all such 
exercises the candidates are warned that, attention 
should be paid to Handwriting, Spelling^ Punctuation^ 
Gh'ammar, and Style; and that the composition should 
fill not less than two folio pages,^^ (14th Report, 
page 207.) 

Of all the subjects this is perhaps the most diffi- 
cult to prepare without assistance. I fear this 
may be attributed in a great degree to the fact, 
that it is almost completely neglected in the gene- 
ral run of elementary schools, both public and 
private; from which the children usually come 
forth in a state of blank ignorance of the com- 
monest principles of composition. 

Punctuation is a matter allowing a good deal 
of variety of treatment : two persons may diflfer 
considerabJj^ in their manner of "pVacmg ^^ ^W^'?^. 
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and yet neither be wrong. It is best learned by 
ear after some experience and attention. Do not 
attempt to master or apply the rules for pimotua- 
tion ; they will only worry and puzzle you without 
any compensating advantage. 

Perhaps for those who are very deficient, the 
best plan is to write a series of passages read by 
another person out of some book— any ordinary 
school book will answer quite well. When you 
have finished writing on each particular occasion, 
go over it all, and put in the stops according to 
your own judgment ; then compare your transcript 
with the original, and you will find where you 
have erred. A reasonable amount of practice in 
tliis way will enable you to punctuate with suffi- 
cient correctness. Of course any boy who can read 
at all will answer to read for you ; and the exercise 
in punctuation may also be utilised as an exercise 
in spelling, so as to economize time. 

Should you find, after a few trials, that your 
punctuation is sufficiently correct, of course you 
need not subject yourself to any further special 
practice ; but even so, in all that you write on any 
subject whatever, you should never neglect to 
punctuate carefully. 

You should write an essay on some subject about 
once a week during your preparation : in every 
case let it be as long as the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners require, i,e, at least two pages of foolscap ; 
and you should always finish within an hour and 
a half or two hours. You will find yourself ra- 
pidly improve by practice, which will also give 
you readiness and confidence. 

The subjects proposed by the examiners are very 
various; but if any remarkaYiVQ ^n^\x\* >ass& '-^H. 
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occurred, or is occurring, it is pretty sure to be 
given. If an examination were now taking place, 
it is very probable that the candidates would be 
asked to write on some subject directly or indi- 
rectly connected with the Franco-Prussian war. 

The following list of subjects which have been 
given from time to time, will give some idea of 
what you may expect : — Athletic Sports ; Com- 
mon Sense ; The Life or Writings of any states- 
man ; The Nile or the Ganges, or the Rhine and 
its associations ; Discipline ; Wit ; Salt ; Quebec 
(given in November, 1866, just after the great fire 
in that town); Australia; Italy ; Prince of Wales's 
visit to Egypt (given while the Prince was in 
Egypt) ; the Prince of Wales's visit to Canada ; 
Oxford boat race (given immediately after the con- 
test of 1869) ; Health; Jamaica; Trial by jury. 

It may be fairly hoped that you will have some 
knowledge of at least one of the subjects proposed 
at the examination ; and if you have, your task 
will be comparatively easy. But there is a possi- 
bility that you may happen to know little or 
nothing of the subject you have to write upon, and 
yet you will have to fill two pages of foolscap, if 
you would avoid being disqualified. In order to 
provide for this contingency, you should occa- 
sionally write an essay on some subject of which 
you have only a very slight knowledge ; and try 
to fill up the required space, even though what 
you write be only remotely connected with the 
subject. 

There is no reason to believe that the Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners expect great and solid excel- 
lence; they propose a subject, iio\i \jo \.^^\* ^^nssl 
knowledge of it, but to ascertain ^\ifii^<3t ^qvj^ ^'wx 
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write oorreot and sensible English ; and if you show 
a fair command of language, and express what you 
have to say clearly and correctly, you will no doubt 
receive a favourable judgment. The habit of 
speaking or writing on a subject that one knows 
little about, is radically bad, though common 
enough in the world ; in the present case it is ne- 
cessary to practise it for a little time ; but the 
sooner you drop it after you have won your place 
the better. 

I have said that English composition is difficult 
to make up without assistance. If you have a 
teacher, he will of course point out the faults in 
your essays. If you have not, you should by all 
means get some person to read each essay for you, 
and find all the faults he can. The more skilful 
he is of course the better ; but, even though he be 
no better than yourself, he will be very likely to 
perceive flaws overlooked by you. 

Above all things, avoid every attempt at high 
flown, flowery, or magniloquent language. Com- 
position of this kind has usually great attraction 
for young people of small experience ; but your ex- 
aminer will be sure to come down on you for any 
approach to it. Simple, quiet, plain language, and 
to the point, is what is most valued, and very 
justly; for in all ofiicial documents, such as the 
candidates may, as future civil servants, have to 
write — in all documents whatsoever indeed, whe- 
ther official or not — brevity, simplicity, and clear- 
ness, are the most precious qualities. 

I remember well the astonishment of a certain 
candidate at the very low marks he received for his 
essaj on the northern regions: for composition 
was one of bis best sub3ectB, aiid.\i^ Qto\x«iSst^V^ 
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had quite exceeded himseKIn felicity of description 
on the present occasion. He spoke of the aurora 
horealis as " Illuminating the starry heavens with 
its brilliant and ever varying coruscations, and 
casting a mellow light on the snowy surface of the 
earth: — "Innumerable icebergs sailed majesti- 
cally over the sea, whose summits pierced the clouds, 
and whose roots were buried in the profoimd 
depths of ocean :" — and the subject of his essay 
was " That region where the icy monster had seized 
in his iron grasp the crested billows." 

By the time he next entered the lists — for he 
was disqualified on this occasion — he was cured of 
this boyish bombast : he wrote an essay in a plain, 
homely, unpretentious style, for which he got 135 
marks out of 150; and he won the place which 
he now holds. 

An excellent plan to acquire a style is this. 
Select first some writer whose style you wish to 
imitate. Among the most suitable are Addison, 
Steele, Swift, Goldsmith, Washington Irving, 
Franklin, Charles Lamb, &c., &c. Avoid Dr. 
Johnson, who is too pompous and grandiose for 
official sobriety. Lord Macaulay's style is very 
attractive, but dangerous for imitation, except in 
the hands of a writer of some experience. If a 
beginner attempt to acquire it, he is sure to be 
tempted into ambitious efforts after fine sentences, 
which almost invariably leads to bombast. 

When you have selected the author, read a little 
of his writings every day — a couple of pages will 
be enough ; but always read it aloud. You should 
take special care to do this immediately before 
you sit down to write an essay, aiidL c^dl ^xi^^ 
oooasions you might read a little m.OT^ ^^JaJKCLXiSQa^^ 
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When you have done reading you should 
to write at once, without allowing any othe 
ployment to intervene. The echo of wha 
read will linger for a little while in your eaa 
you will imitate it to a greater or less deg 
your writing, even though you do not try 
as people find themselves unconsciously hun 
a pleasing melody for some time after hear 
played. 

I recommend this plan to any one who "^ 
to acquire a style in writing the English lang 
whether he is preparing for the Civil Serv 
not ; for if perseveringly followed out it is s 
he attended with success. 

You cannot expect to attain your object 
once ; for a good style is acquired only by 
labour and long practice. But a moderate t 
say half a year, at the average rate of three 
ters of an hour every day — will be sufficient i 
present purpose. Your style may not ii 
degree approach the beauty and finish ol 
model, but it may be quite good enough t< 
high marks from the Civil Service examiner 

The best way to set about writing a compc 
exercise is to divide the subject into a few 
and to treat them one by one in regular 
This is what gives that roundness and com 
ness which helps to make a well written esi 
pleasing, and to give it value in the eyes of i 
aminer. Take for instance one of the sv 
mentioned above — Wit ; and in the haste o 
mination, the following division would a 
very well :— 
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1. Definition: characteristics; distinction between wit 

and hamour, illustrating the distinction, if possible, by 
one or two anecdotes. 

2. Different kinds : — ^pleasant and innocent, or morose and 

offensive ; you might illustrate each by a specimen, if 
you can call any to mind. 

3. Characteristics of the wit of various nations : — Ameri- 

can, French, Irish, English, &c. ; with, if possible, an 
illustrative example of each. 

4. Celebrated wits and humourists:— Sydney Smith, Theo- 

dore Hook, Douglas Jerrold, James and Horace Smith, 
Pope, Swift, Addison, Sheridan, Thackeray, Dickens, 
Lover, Moore, Curran, &c., &c. ; with a few words, 
as far as you can remember, regarding the peculiarities 
of each. 

You wiU write these numbers and headings on 
a slip of waste paper, as a memorandum and guide ; 
but they are not to appear on the face of your 
essay, which should show no external marks of 
formal subdivision. Of course you will begin your 
treatment of each heading with a new paragraph; 
but if what you have to say about it extends to 
any length, you should break it up into smaller 
paragraphs. 

Whatever may be the subject of your essay, 
you should endeavour to illustrate it by historical 
facts, dates, and incidental anecdotes. 

You can haxdly write an essay oflf hand without 
many erasures, corrections, alterations, and inter- 
lineations, all of which will disfigure your writing, 
and perhaps render a great part of it illegible : you 
shoiild therefore take good care to have the first 
rough copy finished at least half an hour before the 
time, so that you may be able to make a neatly 
written copy for the examiner. 

The minimum quantity of matter expected. \& 
Bzmoimoed to the candidates on ^a^ ^^s^A^^sv^^dx. 
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occasion : it is generally two pages of foolscap. 
It is almost ohildisliy though for many persons not 
wholly unnecessary, to say, that you must not at- 
tempt to deceive the examiner by scattering yom 
writmg and still confining the essay to the mini- 
mimi. In order to be quite sure you should fill 
more space than is required. But it is as great a 
fault to say too much as to say too little — perhaps 
greater. You must avoid excessive prolixity ; and 
if two pages be given as the minimimi, it will be 
very hazardous to extend your essay to eight oi 
nine pages. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

PRECIS, INDEXING, AND DOCKETING. 

A PRECIS signifies an abstract or summary. Very 
few persons could execute such a precis as the Civil 
Service Commissioners require, without some pre- 
vious training. It too often happens that the candi- 
date neglects the practice of precis writing, belie v- 
ingjthat he cannot fail, once he knows the form: but 
this is a great mistake. It is quite necessary that 
you work out fully some twelve or fifteen exer- 
cises, and if you neglect to do this, you risk the 
success of your examination on the subject. 
\ The time allowed for a precis exercise is gene- 
rally three hours. In that time you are expected 
to give a summary in a narrative form of a 
lengthened correspondence on some one subject ; 
simply presenting the main features, and leaving 
unnoticed anjrthing not directly bearing on the 
main point at issue. Besides this you are required 
to make an Index to the correspondence. This is 
called the Abstract, Schedule, or Docket ; and it 
must exhibit merely the date of each letter, the 
BuWect, and by whom and to whom written. 

The parliamentary paper you get to summarise 
consists generally of about twenty-two large folio 
pages of printed matter ; and it coTumonVj ^iss^- 
tains &om twenty-five to thixiy lettet^^ ^qteel^ <A 
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them pretty long ; besides. endosanai oocasionallj 
to the number of twenty or thirty. These letters 
and enclosures are none of them in manuscript or 
on separate sheets : they are all printed, one after 
another, in the large parliamentary paper. 

Sometimes the examiners give a very volumi- 
nous correspondence ; but various letters here and 
there are cancelled or scored out, thus reducing the 
part to be summarised to the usual dimensions of 
about twenty-two pages. When you get suohapaper 
as this, you are to pass over the cancelled letters 
without any notice ; but observe that a cancelled 
letter is sometimes marked with the word " stet" 
(let it stand), in which case it is retained, and you 
are to include it in your precis, as if it had never 
been scored out. This cancelling and counter- 
cancelling adds much to thedifficulty of a precis 
exercise. 

As a rule, candidates have no opportunity of 
seeing for themselves the sort of exercise presented 
to them in the examination hall, till the very 
paper itself is placed in their hands. In order 
that the readers of this book may be fully prepared 
on this point, I subjoin a list of parliamentary 
papers, which have been from time to time given 
at examinations. They may be all had by post, 
on application to Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
government printers, New-street Square, London, 
at prices varying from 2\d. to Qd. or 7e/., according 
to size ; and I strongly recommend you to send 
for at least one or two of them. Those who wish to 
become good precis writers will procure them all. 
There are also lists published each session, in 
which the several parliamentary papers are enu- 
merated, with their pricea: \ko«>^'^\.'e»^Q.M. ixiay 
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also procure through post at about lOd: each ; one 
of them will be likely to answer your purpose. 
As regards the selection of papers from the list, 
ou should send for nothing for precis writing 
ut correspondence ; and any whose price is imder 
2^d. or over 6d, will be useless to you, as being 
either too short or too voluminous. With a few ■ 
of these papers in your hands, you will be able to 
attain a respectable proficiency in precis writing, 
indexing, and docketing, by following out the 
directions given here, and imitating the speci- 
mens. 

When the paper is handed to you in the exa- 
mination hall, you should first read over the cor- 
respondence carefully : this generally occupies 
half an hour. The next thing is to make the 
Index ; and if you have been expecting a precis 
paper, you will have the Index form ruled in red 
ink, while waiting for the papers to be given 
round. I give a specimen of an Index below. 

You next begin the precis itself. Crease a 
margin of about two inches, and write out the 
summary in the manner described further on, 
imitating as nearly as you can the specimen given 
at the end of this chapter. It should form one 
continuous narrative without breaks, so as to read 
smoothly ; and the number and date of each letter 
are to be marked in the margin, directly opposite 
that part of the summary where the letter is brought 
in. 

It is expected that the Index or Docket will 
occupy one page, or at most two ; and the precis 
two pages, or at most three, of ordinary writing. 
When you first begin your preparatory practic^^ 
you will generally he unable to oomi^T^^a ^o\xi \sisa^- 
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ter into less space than two pages for Index, and 
three for precis ; but after having summarised five or 
six parliamentary papers, you will be able to con- 
dense them into one and two pages, respectively. 
That it is by no means easy to compress the mat- 
ter into the specified space, and at the same time 
to give the substance and preserve the form of an 
unbroken narrative, every one who has tried it for 
the first time will be willing to acknowledge. 

It requires considerable tact to select from a 
prolonged correspondence, what is relevant to the 
point at issue. The whole case must be repre- 
sented with fidelity : all such expressions as 
" Dear Sir,'* " Your obedient servant," &c., and 
any secondary or subordinate circumstances, not 
forming a portion of the main question, must be 
omitted fi:om the precis. There is on the one 
hand the danger of seizing on unimportant points 
and recording them as if the whole question rested 
on them ; and on the other, that of mistaking the 
nature of the case altogether after a hasty perusal 
A careful reading of the whole correspondence is 
the best safeguard against these errors. 

The general form of an Index or Pocket is 
easily learnt. Remember you will have to make 
the rulings yourself at the examination, and you 
should make them in red ink. In filling up the 
Index, you must be very brief in designating the 
subject of each letter ; there must be only a word 
or two — just as much as will give merely an idea 
of what it is about, without any details whatever. 
In the last fifty pages of Hunter's Precis, there 
are examples on this point, much more numerous 
and detailed than could be given here ; and the 
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student of precis will derive great assistance from 
a careful perusal of them. 

In the second Programme, Precis is not named 
as one of the subjects, but " Indexing and Docket- 
ing" is. If you are required at the examination 
merely to index or docket a parliamentary corres- 
pondence, it is, of course, a shorter and easier task 
than to give both a precis and an index ; but even 
this will require a careful reading of all the letters, 
in order that you may be enabled to designate the 
subject with brevity and precision. 

You will require some previous practice at 
parliamentary papers to learn docketing ; but as 
you may possibly be asked to precis as well as to 
docket, I strongly recommend you to learn the 
former while you are learning the latter, for it 
will take only very Kttle additional time and 
trouble. 

I will conclude these remarks, by reminding 
the reader, that for those who are preparing for a 
Civil Service examination, a respectable degree of 
proficiency in precis or docketing, or both, has now 
become a necessity ; for it is quite usual to find 
(Candidates scoring as high as 90 or 95 per cent, 
on this subject. 

With respect to what is called in Programme 
H., " Digesting Returns into Summaries," I do 
not think it necessaiy to enter into any detail. 
I am of opinion that the candidate who is a quick 
and accurate copyist, and who is well prepared in 
Arithmetic, especially in » totting, per centages, 
and averages, will not experience any difficulty 
in summarising returns, even though they may 
present considerable complication. 
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SPECIMENS OP COBRESPOKDENCE. 

1. Parliamentary Paper. Pilotage. Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Trinity House. July, 18^. 

2. Do. Correspondence respecting the attack on St. 

Alban's, Vermont, and Naval Force on the North 
American Lakes. 1865. 

3. Do. Correspondence respecting Pensions to British 

Subjects formerly employed under the Ionian Govern- 
ment. 1864. 

4. Do. Correspondence relative to Operations on the West 

Coast of Africa, 1863-4. February, 1865. 

5. Do. Correspondence arising out of the conflict between 

the "Kearsarge" and the "Alabama." Mav, 
1865. 

6. Do. Correspondence respecting Hostilities in the River 

Plate, &c. 1865. 

7. Do. Correspondence respecting the construction of a 

Telegraph Line through Persia. 

8. Do. Curragh of Kildare. May, 1865. 

9. Do. Correspondence respecting British troops in Japan 

(in continuation of a paper. No. 35, of correspondence 
relative to the affairs of Japan, presented to Parlia- 
ment in 1865, page 43). 

10. Do. Correspondence between the Board of Trade and 

the Board of Works, relating to Fisheries (Irelan<l;. 

11. Do. Correspondence relating to Canada Railway Loan, 

No. 160. 1867. 

12. Do. Correspondence relating to the establishment of a 

AYelsh colony in Patagonia. 

1 3. Do. Correspondence relating to the Bebellion in Upper 

Burmah, No. 193. 1867. 

14. Papers relating to Coolie Trade in Assam. 1867 (?> 

N. B. — These papers are of a mixed character ; some 
extremely easy, some very difficult. The whole set will 
make a person a good precis writer in about a month. 
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DIRECTIONS GIVKX TO CANDIDATES AT THE EXAMINATIOX. 

The following directions are placed in the hands of the 
Candidates, along with the Correspondence ofwhich a Precis 
is required : — 

Having read the accompanying Correspondence — 

1. Make a short Abstract^ Schedule^ or Docket of the 

several letters, 

2. Draw up a Memorandum or Precis, i. e., a brief and 

clear statement of what passed, not letter by letter^ 
but in the form of a narrative. 

Directions. 

(1). The object of the Abstract, Schedule, or Docket is to 
serve as an Index. It should contain the date of each 
letter ; the names of the persons by whom and to whom 
it is written ; and, in as few words as possible, the subject 
of it. The merits of such an Abstract are ( 1) to give the 
really important point or points of each letter, omitting 
everything else ; (2j to do tnis briefly ; (3) distinctly; and 
(4) in such a form as readily to catch the eye. 

(2). The object of the Memorandum or Precis, which should 
be in the form of a narrative, is, that any one who had 
not time to read the original letters might, by reading the 
Precis, be put in possession of all the leading features of 
■what passed. The merits of such a Precis are (1) to con- 
tain all that is important in the Correspondence, and 
nothing that is unimportant ; (2) to present this in a con- 
secutive and readable shape, expressed as distinctly as 
possible ; (3) to be as brief as is compatible with com- 
pleteness and distinctness. 

You are recommended to read the whole Correspondence 
through carefully before beginning to write, as the goodness 
both of the Abstract and of the Precis will depend very much 
on a correct appreciation of the relative importance of the 
different parts. 

Brevity should be particularly studied. 

The Abstract should occupy one page only^ or two at most. 

The Ptecis about two pages, or three at the tnost^ of ordinary 
handwriting, , 

Time allowed, tliree Vvo\ira, 

E 2 
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TO PAPERS EESPECTmO BRITISH TROOPS IN JAPAN. 



No. of 












CorrcsposideiitB. 


Date. 


Subject. 






Letter 


Encl03urt' 










1 




Sir R. Alcock to 


11. 


6. »64 


Troons well recnired at 
Tokohama. Japanese 






Earl Russell. 
















building huts *f or them. 


2 




Earl Russell to 


15. 


8. '64 


ApproTcs of his conduct. 
Further instruetionA. 






SirR.Aloock. 






3 




Sir R. Alcock to 
Earl Rwsflcll. 


14. 


10. '64 


Reduction of forces. For- 
wards enclosures. 




1 


Sir R. Alcock to 
Iiieut.-€!ol. 
Browne. 


3. 


10. '64 


Advisability of sending ar- 
tillery back to ChinaT 




2 


lieutemant-Ool. 
Browne to Sir 
R. Alcock. 


4. 


10. »64 


As to forces requisite for 
station. 


4 




SirH.Parkesto 
Earl Russell. 


10. 


8. »65 


Proposed retamof nmrines 
to England. 


S 




SirH.Parkesto 
Earl Russell. 


24. 


8. '65 


Marines have departed. 
Reduction not yet safe. 
Forwards enclosure. 




1 


Sir H. Parkes 
to Japanese 
Ministers for 
Foreign affairs 

SirH.Parkesto 


24. 


8. '65 


Marines hare departed; 
will be replaced Irp- other 
troops. 


6 




29. 


9. '65 


Observations on enclosures. 






Earl Russell. 






Troops have arrived in 
bad health. 




1 


Midzuno Idsu- 
mi no Kami to 
Sir H. Parkes. 


1. 


9. '65 


Requests explanation as to 
change of troops. 




2 


Sir H. Parkes 
to Japanese 
Ministers for 
Foreign affairs 


16. 


9. '64« 


Troops changed, not aug- 
mented : must remain 
while treaties are unrati- 
fied. 


7 




SirH.Parkesto 
Earl of Cla- 
rendon. 


16. 


5. *66 


Changes in troops. Enclo- 
sure. 




1 


Sir H. Parkes 


16. 


5. *66 


As"to services rendered by 




* 


to Lient.-0<^. 






him and SOthRegt. 






Browne. 









• So in original : eTidcn^ ^ici^i^akAlcnc^^. 
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No. of 



Letter 



8 



Enclosure 



1 
2 
S 



4 
• 



9 
10 




SirH.Parkesto 

Lord Stanley. 
Major-GteneraL 

Guy to Sir H. 

Farkes. 
Lieut.-Col. Lo- 

vel to Majors 

Oeneral Guy. 
SirH. Parkesto 

Major-Gon. 

Guy. 



GonsoUlyburgh 

to Sir H. 

Parkes. 
Mr. Fisher to 

Consul Hy- 

burgh. 
Sir H. Parkes 

toConsulMy- 

burgh. 
SirH.Parkesto 

Lord Stanley. 

SirH.Parkesto 
LordStanlcy. 



Col. Knox to Sir 
H. Parkes. 



31. 10. '66 

10. 10. 'OG 

11. 10. '68 
30, 10. »66 



23. 10. '66 

22, 10. '66 

23. 10. '66 
31. 10. '66 
81. 12. '66 



Subject. 



24. 12. '66 



Observations on enclosures, 

Japanese gov't should be 
called on to repair huts. 
Sends enclosure. 

Suggests application to Sir 
H. Parkes to arrange for 
repair of huts. 

Jajtanese govtermnent reject 
Lieut.-Col. Level's plan 
fbr repairing huts, but 
will make them as good 
as at first. U.S. Consul 
has applied for restora- 
tion of ground lent. 

Forwards eudosureXo. 5. 



Requests restoration of 
grround lent by him as 
U. S. Cousul. 

Ground will be restored. 



More commodious and less 
expensive stores provi- 
ded. 

The course recommended 
with respect to repair 
of huts had been pursued 
prior to receipt of in- 
structions. Forwards en- 
closure. 

Repair of huts satisfac- 
torily performed. 



C2 Trim J Indeanng^ and DoeieUng. 



PEfiCIS 

OF PAPEHS RESPECTING BRITISH TROOPS IN JAPAN. 



N.B.— The oorr«fpoiidenre of which this is a prdcia vould occupy- 
about thirty pages of this book. 



1. 11.6. '64 Sir B. Alcock states that the most remarkable 

energy and good will are displayed by the Ja- 
panese Goyemment in proTiding huts for the 

2. 15. 8. '64 troops in Yokohama. His conduct in sending 

for more troops to Hong Kong is approved of 
by Earl Busscll, who instructs him to send the 

3^ 14. 10. »64 troops back when no longer required. fiSr B. 

Alcock in a later despatch considers it inexpe- 
dient to denude Yokohama entirely of troorei 
and states that some of the infantxy might he 
End. 1, 3. 10. *64 spared, but that the artillery could not, £ieut.- 

Col. Browne being of opinion that at l^Etst 1000 
men were requisite for the station. 

4 10 8 '65 ^^ ^' ^^^^ informs Earl Bussell that it is 

intended to send the marines back to England ; 

5. 24. 8. '65 and later, that they have departed. They are 
End., 24. 8. '65 to be replaced by otner troops. Of this step the 

6. 29. 9. '65 Japanese Ministers are informed. They mis- 
Encl. 1, 1.9. '65 take it, however, for the establishment of a per- 
End. 2, 16. 9. '65 manent British force, till assured that the 

occupation will only last while the treaties re* 
main unratified. 

7. 16. 5. '66 A change of troops occurring. Sir H. Parkes 
End., 16. 5. '66 takes occasion to compliment Lieut. - Col. 

Browne on the services rendered by him and 
those under his conmiand, whilst stationed in 
Japan. 

8. 31. 10. »66 The huts, being originally built of a tempo- 

rary character, now need repairs. These the 
Japanese Government is willinj^ to execute if 

End. 1, 10. 10. '66 the outlay be moderate. Major-Oen. Guy, 

while drawing attention to the state of the huts, 

End. 2, 11. 10. '66 and to Licut.-Col. Lovol's applioation to him on 

the subject, speaks highly of the new military 
stores rented from the Japanese Government. 

End. 3, 30. 10. '66 Lieut.-Col. Level's plan for repairing the huts 

was rejected on account of the exx)ensc, and of 
the 7>ermanent character the huts would acquire ; 
the Japanese government will, however, mnke 
them as serviceable as when first built. The 

End. 4, / 23 \ ground on which the hospital was erected being 

6, j 22 1 lO.'CG now required "by the TJ . fe . CotvwjJL, Vj "whom it 
6, [25) had been lent, &a& lo \>« ^xcxl -q.^^^ «sA\2&a\sqX& 
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9. 31. 10. '66 on it removed. The military stores rented from 

the Japanese government were built at the re- 

quest of Sir H. Farkes, are more commodious 

than the old ones, and less ezx)ensiye. The 

10. 31. 12. '66 good-will of the Japanese in these matters 

conyinces Sir H*. Parkes that they do not desire 

the immediate removal of the British troops 

from Japan ; he is strengthened in his opinion 

End., 24. 12. '66 by the fact, that they have recently completed 

the repairs of the huts requested of them, in 
the most satisfactory manner. 

In order to profit by this specimen of Precis, 
the learner should procure the original Parliamen- 
tary paper — ^number 9 of the list on page 58 — and 
compare very carefully one with the other. If a 
much longer paper than this be presented to the 
candidate, he must, in order to confine himself 
within the space allowed, write his summary in a 
still more condensed form than the specimen here 
given. 



CHAPTEE IX. 



GEOGBAPHY. 



The student who follows an erroneous method in 
learning Geography, may waste lon^ time with- 
out gaining much real knowledge. There is good 
reason to believe that the generality of young 
people, and occasionally teachers also, axe very 
much mistaken in regard to the proper method of 
mastering this subject. I believe, too, that the 
estimate generally formed of the difficulty of the 
Ci\il Service geographical examinations often 
i'alls far below the mark. For these reasons, I will 
describe in some detail how the student is to learn 
Geography ; this method I have found to be in- 
variably effectual ; and in no other way can you 
arrive at a sufficiently extensive and accurate 
knowledge of the subject. If you study in this 
manner for an hour every day, following impH- 
citly the plan laid down, you will in six months 
have attained such a knowledge of Geography as 
will enable you to encounter the most difficult 
examination. 

A superficial knowledge of Mathematical and 
Physical Geography will be sufficient ; for, with 
the exception of an occasional easy question, such 
as "What is a delta?" "a basin?" "a water- 
jshed?'' ^* a great circle?" tii© ex-ojoimsi:^ ^<Ji \icit 
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enter on this part of the subject. The learner 
xnaj, therefore, confine himself almost exdusiyely 
to Political Geography. 

General Geography is not prescribed under the 
old regulations as a subject for all offices. In some 
programmes it is " Geography of the British 
Islands," "Geography, especially that of Ireland," 
" Geography of England and Wales," &c. I shall 
divide my remarks into two parts — the first having 
reference to the Geography of the British Islands, 
the second to general Geography. 

The Qeography of the British Islands, 

For the Geography of the British Islands, I re- 
commend the student to purchase separate maps 
of England, Ireland, and Scotland ; and also the 
corresponding outline maps. Betts's Maps, both 
ordinary and outline, are excellent, not being over- 
crowded with boundaries, type, or railways, and 
are sold at a few pence each. Any of those pub- 
lished by A. K. J ohnston may also be reUed on. 
With respect to atlases, the best, and at the same 
time the most accessible, are the Harrow Atlas, 
12». Qd.j which is now sold to Irish national 
schools for 5s. ; Chambers's, 10s. M, ; and Butler's, 
10s. %d. Three text books will be required : — 
Anderson's Geography, Stewart's Modem Geo- 
graphy, and Sullivan's Geography Generalized. 

ilPirst, as to England and Wales. Begin by 
learning by rote that page of Anderson on which 
are given the rivers of England and Wales, with 
the towns on them, so as to be able to repeat 
them without looking on either map or book. 
Take the map of England, aivA.\i^Tfli% ^^^^* ^-^ 
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served the scale, so that you may be enabled to 
measure distances, trace on it the course of each 
of these rivers from source to mouth ; remark the 
towns as you pass, not confining yourself to those 
mentioned in Anderson ; and try to impress on 
your memory their relative positions and distances. 
Do this over and over again, till you are perfectly 
familiar with each river and with aU the towns on 
it. Transfer your practice next to a blank map, 
and do not cease till you can trace on it all you 
have learned, just the same as on the complete 
map. 

When you have accomplished this, do the very 
same with the capes and headlands, the bays and 
islands, the mountains and the lakes ; first learn- 
ing them by rote, then tracing them on the 
ordinary map, and lastly on the blank map. In 
this, as in all similar cases, you may, if you please, 
mingle the two kinds of exercise ; that is, while 
you are committing by heart, you may assist your 
memory by pointing out each place on the map as 
it occurs ; but remember you must make yourself 
able to repeat them all off quickly and correctly, 
without looking on the map. Of course there is 
nothing for this but long and patient and unre- 
mitting practice. 

Now take a blank sheet of paper, and draw on 
it the outline of the whole coast of England and 
Wales, about eight or ten inches in length ; fill 
in the rivers and the chief towns situated on them, 
after which mark the positions of the various 
mountain ranges, the capes, and bays. This is at 
first a tedious and difficult exercise, but after a 
little practice you will gain facility. For the 
frstfewattemph, you will "be o\iV\g^^\»^QY3^'3vsL 
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a map lying open before you, but you should gra- 
dually dispense witb this ; and you must practise 
till you can draw the whole thing from memory, 
without any reference whatever to the map. 

At this stage learn ly rote, and point out on the 
two maps, ordinary and blank, the counties and 
chief towns ; then mark their outlines and positions 
on one of the blank maps you have already 
drawn ; working at this till you can do it with 
great ease and quickness. I will here remark, 
once for all, that when you are practising map- 
drawing, yon should merely repeat the name of 
each place as you mark it down, but never write 
in the names. Tou will have to write them, of 
course, at the examination. Some of the best of 
the maps you draw from time to time you should 
preserve, as they will be useful for the purpose of 
self-examination. 

After some days' practice at this, you should 
be able to mark down the position of any town in 
England and Wales mentioned by Anderson ; 
and, conversely, to name them all on a blank map 
where they are already laid down. Learn now 
the small type in Anderson, in which the remark- 
able circumstances connected with all the principal 
towns are enumerated. 

Take up next Sullivan's Geography Generalized, 
and master from the beginning of England and 
"Wales to the end of the Lakes — five pages — ^which 
will be easy enough, for the greater part of it has 
been mastered already in another form. After 
this comes the section on *' Principal Towns," 
which is very important, and must be learned 
word for word. A list of the towns whose ^ot^u- 
lation exceeds 60,000, BbLO\)l^\i^ Y^^:^viX'^i *^^\si. 
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the list in Anderson, and from tlie tables given in 
the Geography Generalissed. 

The leading feature in Stewart's Geography is 
what is callea the " Besoriptive Table/' whicn is 
a very full alphabetical list of the towns and other 
features of importance in each country, with the 
remarkable circumstances connected with each. 
Learn the whole of these (in England and Wales) 
without omitting even the smallest, so as to be able 
to point them out on the two maps, ordinary and 
blank. The task of mastering this table is the 
heaviest yet given ; it will take a good student at 
least a week, working for two hours a day. At 
the end of that time he should know the position of 
all the towns, and all the principal facts connected 
with them, particularly the birth or death of emi- 
nent persons, battles, or sieges ; and in connexion 
with these last, he should be able in all cases to 
give the dates. Though it is almost superfluous, 
I will here repeat the all-important injunction : — 
While you are learning this table, constantly use 
the map — constantly point out the towns and 
other features as you name them. 

You should draw and fill in one blank map 
every day, which will take you about twenty 
minutes. You may vary it from day to day. 
For example — Monday, England and Wales; 
Tuesday, Wales ; Wednesday, the eastern coast ; 
Thursday, the western coast ; Friday, the southern 
coast; Saturday, Yorkshire ; and so on, from week 
to week, till you are able to draw a map of any 
important county and fill it in, without any help 
from the printed map. 

That the student is not asked here to do more 
than is required, will be obvious \.o ^tl^ qtl^ -^ho 
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carefully inspects the examination papers given to 
those who are expected to have a special knowledge 
of the British Idands. For it is qidte usual to be 
confronted with questions like the following, all of 
which have been actually given : — " On the ac- 
companying blank map of England and Wales, 
mark the position of Swindon, Godalming, Yeo- 
vil, Diss, Tiverton, Worthing, Southport:" — in 
which, observe, all the towns are of minor 
importance. "Draw a map of the west coast 
of England and Wales, from Carlisle to the 
Land's End, as large as your paper will admit, 
marking the counties, headlands, river mouths, 
and seaport towns." "Draw a map of York- 
shire, Devonshire, or Hampshire, inserting the 
rivers, and marking the position of twelve of the 
largest rivers." 

I have hitherto spoken only of England and 
Wales. Apply the very same method to Ireland 
and Scotland, using the same three text books ; 
and when you have mastered them with equal 
minuteness, then, and not till then, you can be 
said to know the geography of tiie British Islands. 

Unless a special knowledge of British Geogra- 
phy is required, the candidate need not learn 
Stewart's Descriptive Tables of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland; and he need not draw maps of 
each separate county. If he goes in for examina- 
tion in General Geography only, the geography of 
the British Islands, in And^'son and SuUivan, 
will be sufficient. 

GENERAL GEOGRA^BT. 

The method I have described in the cae.^ cvt 
JEi^ifliid, applies to General Of ^ogt».^^* ^^\»\s^^ 
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suppose that the student begins with Europe. 
Learn pages 104 and 105 of Anderson (Rivers of 
Europe, with chief towns on or near them) : trace 
the course of each river, point out the towns, and 
learn their relative positions, first on the ordinary 
map, and next on the blank map ; and, lastly, fill 
them in on an outline map drawn by yourself. 
Do the same with the capes, headlands, bays, 
mountains, and lakes ; following out exactly the 
order and method described in case of England. 

Learn Asia, Africa, America, and Australia, in 
the same way; still using Anderson: and em- 
ploying first ordinary maps, secondly blank maps, 
and thirdly maps drawn by yourself. 

Tou must now take the countries of Europe in- 
dividually. Learn first the geography of Sweden 
and Norway in Anderson, pointing out and fill- 
ing in everything as before. Learn carefully, 
word for word, the length and breadth, population, 
commerce, productions, &c. ; and all facts given in 
connexion with the different places, such as histo- 
rical events, dates, physical features, productions, 
&c. Do the same with each European country, 
following Anderson both in order and matter. 
When you have gone carefully over the whole, 
you should be able to draw and fill in a map of 
any country of Europe at a moment's notice. 

In Stewart there is a Descriptive Table for each 
country of Europe, one for Asia and Oceanica com- 
bined, two for America (North and South separate- 
ly), one for Afiica, one for Palestine; and all 
those must be learned as I have described for 
England. In Anderson's book, the principal facts 
connected with each place are -put prominently 
before the learner, and the iiam.ea oi ^Jcl^ W^tl^ vst^ 
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printed in type that easily catches the eye. In 
Sullivan's Geography Generalized there is a great 
quantity of matter condensed into a small space, 
and very conveniently arranged for committing to 
memory. 

Anderson has, at page 36, an accoimt of the 
British colonies and foreign possessions, which 
should be known perfectly. But it is very meagre, 
and the student should extend the list from his 
own reading, making himself weU acquainted with 
all the circumstances of each foreign possession, 
such as the date and manner of acquisition, the 
population, productions, &c. The chapter on the 
Generalization of the Climates and Productions of 
the Earth, in the Geography Generalized, is very 
important, and should be ^own word for word ; 
for questions are frequently asked regarding the 
commerce of different countries, and their produc- 
tions, animal, vegetable, and mineral. 

If a student wish to score veiy high marks in 
Geography, he must employ these three books as 
I have described. But if his time is limited, he 
may confine himseK altogether to Anderson and 
Sullivan ; in which case it will be quite necessary 
that he make himself intimately acquainted with 
the whole of Anderson, and with those portions of 
Sullivan already mentioned. These two books, if 
well mastered, will enable him to pass, and per- 
haps to pass respectably, though not to make a 
very brilliant examination. 

But let the learner beware of this word "pass;" 
to pass does not necessarily mean to win a place ; 
you may pass in all the subjects and still find 
yourself distanced by more iii4\\&\iTvo\5L^ ^otc^^- 
iltors^ lu these days of o^^tx ^oixrg^\}iMQi^> "^ ^% 
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only the very best men that will succeed ; 
the candidate who is determined to win, 
leave no stone nntumed to perfect his know 
of this as well as of all the other subjects ( 
programme. 

As a rule, every Geography paper contaim 
questions of a fixed type. One, which is us 
the first, is : — Given an outline map of Eng 
Ireland, Scotland, Europe, or Asia (acoo: 
to the Geography required by the progran 
to fill in the rivers and mountains; to wri 
the names of the bays, capes, and headlands 
to mark the position of about twelve towns t 
names are given. 

Another is, to draw an outline map and : 
in, conmionly with the direction that the no 
to be " as large as your paper will admit." 1 
under examination in British Geography 
been asked to draw maps of Hampshire, 1 
shire, the west coast of England and Wales, 
kenny, Cork, Connaught, Leinster, Lanark^ 
Forfarshire ; while, in General Geography, c 
dates have been asked to draw maps of Eu 
the Mediterranean, New Zealand, India, Cai 
An outline map has to be drawn in four case 
of every five. 

In the third question you are given a list of e 
ten or twelve places, generally but not al 
towns, about which you are required to state al 
know — their position, any remarkable facts 
ceming them, and any dates you may reme: 
in connexion with these facts. The folio 
questions of this type have been given in Bi 
Geography. " In what counties are the folio 
plaoea : — Wells, Maxftorougb., "B^xn^^.^ "^^ 
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Port Augustus, Leith, Enniskillen, Bandon, Ath- 
lone, Ardrossan ? What do you know about any 
of them ? " And in general Geography, " Where 
are the following places, and for what are any of 
them remarkable : — Culloden, Curafoa, Atalanta, 
Geelong, Surat, Ehrenbreitstein, Damascus, Na- 
mur, Malaga, Chicago ? " " Where are the follow- 
ing places, and what do you know about them : — 
£ms, B>ouen, Lyons, Natal, Mosul, Herat, Kur- 
rachee, Simla, Malacca, Toronto?" On other 
occasions the following towns were given : — 
Acheen, Vichy, Aughrim, Trebizond, Vellore, 
Arbroath, Nimes, Zutphen, Tranquebar, 

Of the fourth class of questions — and one of this 
kind is given in about two papers out of three — 
the following (which have been actually given; 
may be taken as types: — "Describe any one 
county in (1) England, (2) Scotland." "Write 
a brief geographical description of Portugal, Ara- 
bia, Canada." " Write a geographical description 
of Prussia, Bra2dl, Aberdeen," 



CHAPTER X. 

BOOK-KEEPIXO. 

The candidate's knowledge of Boot-keeping is 
tested by two examination papers ; one easy, 
and the other somewhat difficult. A specimen of 
each is given in the Appendix. Almost any 
modern text book will answer for this subject, pro- 
vided the student finish off with the examination 
questions in Hunter's Book-keeping: he should 
get the edition containing the answers. In this 
work, the forms of books and entries are almost 
identical with what the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners require ; and the questions, especially 
tliose after No. 30, are very similar to those given 
at the examinations. The rules for Journal en- 
tries with specimens, given immediately before the 
questions, are of the greatest importance, and the 
student should have them all at his fingers' ends. 
No one who manfers Hunter will fail to take hujh 
marls in Bool-heeping. 

The following instructions are given in each 
paper : — 

{a.) You are advised to read tlie Instructions and Direc- 
tions, and to examine tlie books supplied to you be- 
fore you commence your work. 

(&.) Attention should be paid in this Exercise to neat 
writing, to perfect correctness, and to speed. 

(c.) No part of the work is to be, Tevio\>ved^ but everything 
JB to be written at once into vVie \iooVs ^tqn\^^. 
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(d.) No erasures are to be made. If any correction is ne- 
cessary, it can be made by drawing the pen through 
the part which is erroneous, and then making a frush 
entry. 

(«.) The calculations in the Examination paper need not 
be checked. 

The preparation for the examination in Book- 
keeping consists, first, in studying the principles ; 
and, secondly, in ruling, heading, and filling in 
the different books. Understand clearly that the 
latter is quite as necessary as the former ; and that, 
if you neglect it, you will certainly either fail or 
bring very low marks. 

A book of foolscap size, ruled with ordinary 
money columns, will answer for practice, and any 
additional ruling that may be necessary can be 
added by youxself-always in red ink, and with a 
gteel pen. If you wish to avoid this trouble, you 
can procure paper ruled for the purpose from 
Cassell, Fetter, and Galpin, Ludgate Hill, Lon- 
don, E.G., or from the publishers of Hunter's 
Book-keeping, Longmans, Green, and Co., London. 

It is impossible to tell exactly beforehand what 
forms of books the candidates may get to fill in at 
the examination, but no form will puzzle a man 
who has studied the subject well, and who pos- 
sesses a moderate share of tact. As specimens in 
a general way of what may be presented to you, 
take the following, into which you are required to 
write a number of transactions, which are also 
supplied to you. 
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INVOICE BOOK (for entries of goods bought). 





SALES BOOK (for entries of goods 


sold). 




Date. 


£=JS. 


EbIc 


toor. apirits. ffmo. ^gjf 


TO 












£ ». u. 







To any one who knows 'even a little of Bo 
keeping, these are quite mtcVAigMft, ^V\ie.l\ filled 
tiej^ would bs something ^ketiiaioMvii'w'ui^'.^ 
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INVOICE BOOK. 
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e«pt.s. 


W. &A. GUbey. 
Mdoi. KouuQon 

uktvaiu.™" 
lOdM.OipD.at 
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SAIES BOOK. 



DbM, 


Runic and 
Particnlars. 


UBte, 


Beer, 


Spirits, 


Wine. 


ts 


Totul. 


A-^.ai 


4d^:^pu';'^;J't, 
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OlOO 




4 16 






Bcpl. 1. 


4 doi, Chfil^i 
Mirgaui,a 


MO 




I 16 


,...". 




18 12 




S doi. pU. staul 
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The candidate must be od his guard not to con- 
found one name with another in th.© ■^rewsa.'^i. «i- 
opuntB ; in other wordfl, 'ke mu&V. ^Jis.'& caa^ \i.'*' 
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to enter one man's transaction to another man's 
acoount. This caution is very necessary, becaose 
the examiners — ^I suppose intentionally^ in order 
to test the accuracy and quickness of the candi- 
dates—often give a number of names very like one 
another, and a number of transactions to be en- 
tered for each. Thus, in one examination paper! 
find transactions with Andrew Macdonnall, Alex- 
ander O'Donnell, Patrick M*Donall and Son, and 
Mao Donald Sons and Co. ; all, of course, different 
persons or firms. In another, you may see the 
names of Johnson, Johnston and Son, Jolmson and 
Johnson, Johnston and Johnstone. These names 
are scattered here and there among others wholly 
unlike, which adds greatly to the danger of con- 
founding them. 

You will find plenty of exercises in Hunter's 

Book-keeping. Practice two or three times a iceek 

for a few months before the examination; go through 

each exercise as expeditiously as you can ; above all^ 

execute the work with scrupulous neatness. 

If you follow these directions you will find your- 
self perfectly at home at the examination ; and you 
will please yourself, and please the examiner* 
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CHAPTER XL 

ENGLISH HISTORY. 

There its not much to he said on this subject. 
The best plan is to use two books ; one a mere 
«bstra<5t of 100 pages or so — there are many of the 
kind published — containing the most remarkable 
events and peraons of each reign, condensed into 
ia small space, without verbal detail ; the other, 
one of the ordinary students' histories of, say, 6Q0 
or 800 pages, which the learner must finally 
master before presenting himself for examination. 
You should, in the first instance, make yourself 
perfectly familiar with the smaller boot— persoDS, 
-events, and dates — which, when firmly jointed in 
your mind, will serve as a framework for the 
iiiatter contained in the larger work. 

To study the larger treatise, your best plan is 
to make constant use of note-books, Write into 
one of these an abstract of a certain portion of the 
book ; re-write the very same thing immediately 
nfter from memory, referring to your notes or to 
the original, when you fail ; and do this, over and 
over again, till you can write it without any assis- 
tance. "When you have mastered one portion in 
this way, go to the next, and so on, till you have 
gone through the whole book. Keep continually 
"igross-examining yourself on the parts already 
ieamed, and if you find tti^ defc-oi^ ^^f^'?^ ^^"-o^. 
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your memory, write them over again, after ba 
if necessary^ read the corresponding portion c 
text hook on eaeh occasion. In all cases : 
sure of the dates, for they are the landmarks, 
you cannot get on without tbem. 

Make yourself perfectly acquainted with 
principal acts of parliament, and all the • 
chief stepping-stones in the long journey, 
examiners very frequently give questions 01 
following points: — Magna Charta, The A 
Settlement, Ship Money, Habeas Corpus Act 
of Eights, Reform Bill of 1832, Grand Re 
strance, The Trial of the Bishops, Petiti< 
Right, Exclusion Bill, War of Spanish Si 
sion, Tlie Barons' War, Constitutions of CI 
don, PcTiinsuliff War, &o., &e. Ton should 
be prepnred for questions on the Progress ( 
power of Parliament at various periods; 
by Jury ; and on the parts played by remar! 
persons, such as Clive, Walpole, Washin 
Wilkes, Warren Hastings, Drake, GFuy Fa 
Hampden, Saeheverell, Blake, Wellington, T^ 
Byng, &o., &o. You may be asked to sketc 
characters of some of the principal men of Eb 
history, such as Edward the Confessor, Alfre« 
Black Prince, Henry VII., George II., Wi 
RiifiiR. Edward I.. &c. : or to answer such oiief 
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YII. to the throTie?*' &o,, &o. A number of 
q uestions like these will be poured op you vithout 
the slightest regard to the sequence of events or 
the order of chronology ; rendering it necessary 
that you be perfectly acquainted with all the 
details of the subject, as they are commonly found 
ixx the ordipary single yolupae school histories, 



CHAPTER Xn. 

PREPARATORY EXAMINATIONS. 

It is quite possible for a young man who has got 
a good elementary education in school, to prepare 
for the Civil Service Examination without any 
assistance whatever ; and indeed one of the chief 
purposes of this little book is to direct such a stu- 
dent on the right course. Nevertheless, it must 
not be forgotten, that the candidate who is fortu- 
nate enough to be able to secure the services of a 
good grinder, has an immense advantage over 
those who have no such assistance ; and I there- 
fore advise him, by fall means, to have a tcacbr, 
even though he may not be as experienced or 
efficient a teacher as could be wished. 

If this be impossible, the next best thing is that 
two candidates should study in company, for they 
will serve in some measure in place of teachers to 
each other. 

A really ffood grinder devotes most of the time 
he spends directly with the pupil, to examination ; 
examination is his chief business, study and pre- 
paration the business of the pupil. For, observe, 
a candidate may, by close study, have acquired a 
sufficient knowledge of all the subjects, and yet be 
only indifferently prepared for the final test. He 
mast be frequently subjected beforehand to ex- 
ammation, Bay once a monttiall^a'B.V^ iox ^«!i.VfeT>i'^ 
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In going through such an ordeal is quite as neces- 
sary as knowledge, and is acquired and improved 
bvpractice. 

ISijeee preparaioiy examinations fihonld he car- 
ried on as a regular part of your preparation. A 
good teacher, who is himself well acquainted with 
the various subjects, and who knows what good 
answering consists in, is of incalculable service 
here ; for he will read your answers before your 
face, point out where you are right, and correct 
you where you are wrong. If you have no teacher, 
your companion in study should examine you — 
you doing the same for him ; and even in case you 
are a mere solitary student, you should go through 
• written examinations periodically, with the same 
care, and with the same formalities, as if you were 
under the direction of a teacher. 

At the earlier stage, the questions may be mo- 
derately easy, and plenty of time can be allowed ; 
but as you advance in your preparation, each ex- 
amination should be carried on so as to resemble in 
all respects, as nearly as possible, those of the Civil 
Service Commissioners : — they should last from 
11 o'clock till 5, or for the same amount of time 
at some other part of the day, with half an hour's 
relaxation ; the questions should be as numerous 
. and as hard ; the student should work against 
time ; and he should answer the questions fully, 
oarefolly, and neatly, exactly as if the papers were 
to go before the Civil Service examiner. 

If you are unaccustomed to be examined, you 
will almost certainly go in to the final examination 
flurried and nervous, and excited — a state of mind 
sure to lead to a break-down in some one or ixvcst^ 
questions, or perhaps in the eiAVi^ ^^^\si^3^aic^^'^^ 
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Whereas, if you have passed a severe examination, 
once a month or so, for sonae tin^e previously — 
provided you are well up on the subjects — ^you will 
feel quite at home, and retaiii all your presence of 
mind and oircumspeotiou at^the Commissioners' 
examination, 



CSAPTJER XLtt 



THE EXAMINATION. 



The Civil Service examinations are carried on by 
means of written exercises, with a few exceptions, 
as where reading is required, or where candidates 
are to be tested as to their conversational know- 
ledge of a modem language. 

In the examination hall each candidate is seated 
at a separate desk, of which he has the sole use ; 
and pens, ink, and paper are supplied in abun- 
dance. There are several other things, however^ 
which the candidates do not get, but which are 
quite necessary for neat answering. You should 
come provided with a good penknife, a lead pencil^ 
a piece of india-rubber, a twelve-inch ruler, red 
ixJn (to rule your lines tastefully, for you will have 
ruling), some patent paper fasteners (to be got at 
any stationer^s), a few sheets of blotting paper, and 
a supply of the pens you have been in the habit of 
using. If Geometry be one of the subjects, you 
shoidd also have a scale and compasses. All these 
articles you should bring every day, for you may 
want one or more of them at any moment. 

The candidates are not allowed to bring papers 
or books into the examination hall. ' If any one 
were discovered using4 or even having a book, or 
should he be detected copying from a neighbour^ 
or from a hook or paper, he wo>3i\!3L'\i^ Vmxsi^^^^ 
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8^nt out of the room, and of course would forfeit 
all chance of entering the puhlic service. 

The time allowed for each paper of questions is 
seldom anything more than sufficient for a good 
answerer, and it is often too short for the general 
run of candidates. You must, therefore, take good 
care to economize ereiy precious moment from the 
very b^inning. 

After the candidates are supplied with pens, 
ink, and paper, there is usually a short interval 
before the questions are distributed. Cmploy this 
interval in preparation : — ^First mark a margin an 
inch and a half broad along the lefl of as many 
sheets as you think you may want, by turning 
down and creasing the paper ; and then write your 
name at the head of each. If you defer this last 
till the moment when you begin to use each sheet, 
you are very apt, in your haste and excitement, to 
omit it from some ; and it is to be presumed that 
you get no credit for any sheet virithout your name. 

The time allowed for each paper is either printed 
at the head, or announced by the examiner. 
Should you have finished your paper before the 
time, do not give it up till you are obliged. Em- 
ploy the remaining time in reading over your an- 
swers, to check, correct, and improve. 

If you observe any candidate giving up his pa- 
pers long before the end of the time, you may rest 
assured ne is answering badly ; for it is generally 
those who have least to say on a subject that are 
soonest finished. It may be stated as a rule ad- 
mitting of few exceptions, that the best men at an 
examination — those who are full of their subject 
BUfl cautions in their manner oi aus^ctm^ — ka^^ 
ihoir papers till the very last moment. 
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In some cases, however, additional credit is 
allowed for rapidity, as in " long tots," the ortho- 
graphical paper, &c. ; and this is either announced 
By the examiner or printed at the head of the 
sheet. In such cases, if you can finish before tlte 
tinie, it is of course a clear gain ; but be very 
careful in this particular, for correctness is far 
more important than quickness. If you have the 
least suspicion that your paper needs checking, 
hold it over as long as may be necessary ; other- 
■jeise you may lose more by incorrectness than you 
gain by speed. 

You must endeavour to please the examiner, not 
only in excellence of answering but also in neat- 
ness of arrangement. Head the first page very 
neatly with the name of the subject after your own 
name ; and leave a couple of inches of blank mar- 
gin on the top of that page, but not so much on 
the others. 

When you put several answers on one page 
take care to leave a blank space of an inch or more 
between each two. Of course you will not forget 
to place the number of the question in the margin 
immediately opposite the first line of the answer. 

When the answer which you begin in one page 
is continued on to the next, you should write the 
number of the question on the margin of this 
latter page also, opposite where you begin — thus, 
" No. 6, continued." In this case, too, you should 
employ a catch word ; that is, write the same word 
that begins the second page on the very lowest • 
part of the lower right hand comer of the first. 

The paper you get to write your answers on is 
unruled ; and, in order to be prepared ivst iVsx^^ ^ ^^^ > 
should use unruled paper in all 'joxrc «xfe't^'\&<^'e» ^^"^ 
some time before the examinatioii. 
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When you have much continuous matter to 
write, as usually happens in Geography, History, 
Literature, Essays, &c., break up your writing 
into small paragraphs. I wish writers of books 
would more g^eneraJly follow this rule, and they 
would spare their readers much weariness. A long 
paragraph is to a readet what a long straight dusty 
road is to a traveller ; but short paragraphs are like 
the windings of a green lane, that relieve the sense 
of weariness by a gentle and pleasant variety. 

It is not at all an uncommon thing to find some 
candidate, who has little or no experience in exa* 
minations, spend the whole time answering one 
or two questions at an elaborate length, leaving 
three-fourths of the paper wholly untouched. This 
is one of the most unfortunate blunders a candi* 
date could commit, and you must take great core 
to avoid it, 

A certain candidate who Went in last year for 
one of the Govemment offices, was an excellent 
geographer-^-better prepared in this subject thatt 
in any other. One of the questions was, to give 
a description of three countries— ^Albania, Pennsyl* 
vania, and Egypt. Here was a grand opportunity 
for showing his knowledge, and he went at the 
question con amore^ He entered most minutely 
on his description, and exhausted all his know- 
ledge of the three countries ; but as he %\mi 
three-fourths of the time at this one question, he 
was obliged to leave several others unanswered, all 
of which Were mere child's play to him if he had 
allowed himself sufficient time. In consequence 
of this piece of folly, his marks in Geography— 
his crack subject — -turned out to bo very low. 
You jsiould first read cot^tviW^y NiXxtQiw.'^x \ikA 
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whole paper of questions, making quite sure you 
thoroughly understand them all. A man some- 
times reads the first part of a question attentively 
enough, till he gathers its general import ; then 
feeling satisfied that he can solve it, he glances 
hastily through the rest of it, and some important 
point towards the end, that changes the whole 
aspect of the question, or makes some considerable 
addition to it, escapes his notice. 

By this careful survey you will be able to mea- 
sure the difficulty of the various questions, and to 
know whether you can manage them all. Next 
make a hasty calculation asto the time you can aflFord 
to each — ^longer or shorter according to the nature 
of the question — and afterwards confine yourself 
as nearly as you can to this determination. By 
this means you will not omit the short questions ; 
and though you may not answer the others at great 
length, you wiU, nevertheless, be likely to satisfy 
the examiner sufficiently on them. 

When you are reading over the questions, you 
must take especial note of any expression about 
which there might be possibly a misunderstand- 
ing ; but do not lose time in weighing probabili- 
ties. If you think it necessary to consult the 
examiner about it, make a sign that you wish to 
speak to him, and he will eitiier come to you or 
beckon you to him ; when, if it be legitimate, he 
win resolve the doubt for you. 

A paper of questions usually presents much 
variety as regards difficulty : while some are very 
simple, others approach or go beyond the limits 
of me candidate s knowledge. 

Tour best plan is to mate svii^ oi ^^^ ^»s^ 
faestionB £iBt, no matter inwYvai ot^L^t ^iJaa^ ^^iRwa. 
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on the printed ^aper ; then return on those you 
have passed, which you' should also take in the 
order of difficulty, so as to leave the hardest or 
longest of all for the last. 

Some candidates show a lamentahle want of 
method in arranging their answers. You will see 
a man crowding a dozen answers into one page, 
and hy the time he has got near the bottom, he 
discovers an alarming blunder half way up, or it 
may be, a dash of ink spoils a gocd portion of the 
writing. He is then obliged to re-write the 
whole page, and loses perhaps half an hour by 
one error or a slight mishap. 

Avoid any approach to overcrowding your page. 
Unless the questions are easjr and the answers 
short (as is often the case with the thirty-nine 
questions in Arithmetic for instance), you should 
put only one answer on each page ; and remember 
particularly to write on only one pa^e of a leaf. 
This will enable you to take the questions in any 
order you please ; and if you have to tear up a 
wrong answer, you can do so without destroying 
any of the others. Even when the answers are 
short, you should not put more than two, or at 
most three, on a page, leaving plenty of blank 
space between, as well as at top and side. 

That it is best to take the easy questions first, 
every one knows having any experience of exami- 
nations. For a successful run over a number of 
questions will be sure to put you in a cheerful 
frame of mind ; and like a conqueror flushed with 
victory, you will go at the difficult ones with in- 
creased spirit and momentum. Whereas if you 
allow yourself to be perplexed or delayed in the 
bdgiimiag, bj a puzzling ox a\ou^ c^'eNkrs^^^u. 
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ynH certainly become dispirited and weary, and 
probably miss or omit several questions, that with 
better management, you might have answered 
with the greatest ease. 

Moreover, your standard of difl&oulty and that 
of the examiner may be very different in regard 
to some of the questions. One that appears to you 
sufficiently simple, fi'om having, perhaps, paid par- 
ticular attention to some special portion of the 
subject, may rank high in his estimation ; and the 
very question that you are imable to attempt, 
may not be regarded by him as of any special im- 
portance. 

However well prepared you may be, you cannot 
hope to be able to answer everything. When you 
meet with a question about which you find your- 
self unable to say anything, pass it by, and give 
yourself no further trouble about it ; consoling 
yourself with the assurance, that all the other can- 
didates are certain to be at one time or another in 
a similar predicament. 

But if you possess any knowledge at all of the 
question, however slight, do not let it pass with- 
out making some attempt to answer it. W hatever 
you know about it should find expression on the 
paper ; it can do no hai*m, and you may get some 
credit for it. It very often happens that a candi- 
date, when he finds he has only an imperfect 
knowledge of a question, passes over it altogether, 
through timidity or nervousness, or not thinking, 
it worth while to give what little he knows about 
it ; and when the examination is over, he is sure 
to be tormented with unavailing regrets, that he 
£d not make some attempt to answer it. 

Xou will of course, as 1 liwQ ^Jks^^^^ ^\^V»?iHk 

G5i 
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all suoli questions for the last, that if any are 
crushed out, it may be those entailing the least 
loss. But you will make some provision for re- 
turning on them, either by merely placing the 
numbers on the margin and leaving blank spaces 
for the answers, or by arranging, so that you may 
devote one entire page to each. It occasionally hap- 
pens that while answering some other question, a 
thouffht will suddenly flash across your mind, 
which may finally lead to an answer, more or less 
perfect, to a question passed over. 

Be very careful that none of your sheets get 
mingled with the waste papers on your desk, lest 
they may go astray and be lost to you. According 
as 3'ou finish the sheets, lay them by carefully one 
over another, in some place at your hand, where 
they will not be disturbed. It sometimes happens 
that a candidate who has given up his papers dis- 
covers, a few minutes afterwards, to his great con- 
sternation, a couple of sheets which escaped his 
notice among the waste paper; or they remain 
there unnoticed, and no one is ever aware of what 
becomes of them. Odcc the time has expired, the 
examiner will decline to receive such papers, even 
should you discover them before you leave the halL 

"When the time allowed is drawing to a close, 
arrange all your papers carefully, so that your an- 
f wers may follow each other in the very same order 
as the questions. Fasten them all neatly together 
at the top left hand comer, not with a pin, hut 
with a patent paper fastener ; and, lasUy, page 
them very distinctly at the top right hand oomei. 

One of the necessary preparations for an exami- 
nation is to make yourself acquainted with the 
imd of gueations usually -proi^oaeft.. Xwi^^xM. 
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see as vdlqxlj of the papers as possible, and work 
through them all ; in every case endeavouring to 
do so within the time allowed by the examiner. 

In this matter, however, you must be cautious not 
to deceive yourself. For it is to be observed, that 
the mere inspection, by an outsider, of the papers 
given at an examination, seldom affords a full 
measure of their difficulty. Questions are always 
easier when you inspect or work them sitting lei- 
surely in your own chair, than when you get them 
under pressure of examination ; just for the same 
reason that it is much easier for a man to hit a 
mark when he is practising quietly, than to hit his 
adversary in a duel. 

An ordinary paper on such a subject as Geo- 
graphy, Literature, History, &c., for which two 
and a half or three hours are commonly allowed, 
cannot be answered respectably in less than twelve 
or fourteen pages of foolscap. As a good part of 
the time will be consimied in reading the ques- 
tions, collecting the thoughts, and arranging the 
papers, it will be necessary that a candidate should 
be able to fill about five or six pages of foolscap 
per hour. Taking all circumstances into conside- 
ration, this is very severe work, and it requires 
much previous practice at paper exercise, in order 
that you may be able to accomplish it. 

It by no means follows that because a man is a 
good scholar — ^fully read up in all the subjects — 
that he will necessarily pass an excellent exami- 
nation. He may be wanting in tact, he may not 
possess the power of expressing himself clearly 
and succinctly, he may be nervous and flurried, 
with numberless other contingencsv^^, ^t^ ^"^^ ^\ 
•whiGh might seriously deterioialo\aa ^tl^'^^'^c^s^^. 
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Above all things try to keep yourself cool and 
collected. The man who is nervous and excited 
will certainly commit blimders in a dozen different 
ways : — he will read a question hastily, and wholly 
misunderstand the meanins^, he will leave out half 
an answer in one place, K>rget to answer a ques- 
tion altogether in another, omit placing his name 
at the head of some of his sheets, spoil a whole 
page with a dash of ink so as to have to tear it up 
— and so on in endless enumeration. 

It is very hard to lay down any intelligible ge- 
neral rules for answering. There are some who 
in their excessive anxiety to . show that they 
know all about the matter, encumber an answer 
with a perfect wilderness of explanations ; they 
repeat the same idea in different forms of expres- 
sion, and perhaps bring in a quantity of matter 
whollv irrelevant. 

This habit is rendered still more unfortunate, 
if there be conjoined with it — as is not uncom- 
monly the case — an indistinct, roundabout mode 
of expression ; and then it not unfrequentlv hap- 
pens that in the whole of a long answer, there id 
not to be found a direct reply to the question. 
There has been plenty of hammering, but the nail 
has never once been struck straight on the head. 

You should give yourself the habit of answer- 
ing in the simplest and fewest possible words; and 
never, for the purpose of showing your know- 
ledge, introduce extraneous matter. Once the 
question is sufficiently answered, do not be afraid 
that you have said too little about it ; any further 
words are mere weeds, encumbering the groimd 
and choking the com. 
A good answerer exhausls a\!iL\ua\xi.o^\^^%^^\ 
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a subject in a short tune and in few words; like 
good gunpowder, that explodes in one flash,' and 
feayes nothing unbumt behind. 

Be assured that no inconsiderable part of your 
success at an examination depends on your follow- 
ing out these directions. Your first care indeed 
Bhould be to master the various subjects ; for no 
amount of dexterity in answering can compensate 
for downright want of knowledge. But it often 
happens that moderate scholarship, aided by quick- 
ness, tact, and judgment, goes farther at an exa- 
mination, than great learning impeded by slovenly 
answering. The man who despises these neces- 
sary precautions, and enters the field trusting 
solely in the mere bulk of his knowledge, may 
find to his cost, that his massive club and all his 
ponderous efibrts to wield it, are no match for 
the light well-aimed missiles of some nimble ad- 
versary with half his strength. 

I have now pointed out, with I hope sufiScient 
clearness and detail, the course to be pursued by 
a young man who wishes to fight his way into the 
Civil Service. The imdertaking is a laborious 
one, but the reward is worth the labour. Many 
will, no doubt, shrink from the task, for among all 
classes of people, there are some — and those not a 
few — who, because they are too indolent to exert 
themselves, remain all their lives hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. Others again will work 
with only half a heart, skimming superficially over 
everything, and depending for the final result on 
some stroke of good fortune, or on the force of 
their own natural abilities. While such^eoi^La osr^ 
dreaming on the way, the wOT\a3igTDL^\i--Tsi^'^'^si^^ 
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of better stuff — are pressing steadily on to tlie : 
rank* Be not deterred at the prospect of di£l 
ties ; they are more apparent than real, and 
away before a steady will. Work patiently ii 
trenches, advancing them gradually on every 
and you will in the end reduce the citadel, i 
others are marching round it, blowing their t 
pets, and vainly expecting to see the wall 
down at every blast. 
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Thb Ciyil Service Commissioners giye notice, that the following Hegriila- 
tions for Examinations, to be held in pursuance of Her Majesty's Order in 
Council of June 4th, 1870, haye been approved by the Lords Commissioncn 
of Her Majesty's Treasury. 

Civil Service Commission, Dec. 6, 1870. 



I. 

Bbovultions (framed in pursuance of Her Majesty's Order in Council of 
the 4th day of June. 1870), for an Open Comx>etitive Examination for 
Clerkships, &c., in tne Departments mentioned in the Schedule hereto 
anneKed. 

N. B. — ITiese Regulationa apply only to thb Competitive Examination to 
he held onthe{' * J. For any ewsequent Examination fresh Beffula- 
tion* Vfill be issued, which may he different from these, 

1. On • the • day of • , and following 
days, an examination wiU be held, in London, of candidates for permanent 
dearuhips and similar situations in some or aJl of the Departm^its nametl 
in the Soiedule hereto annexed [ * ] ; such clerk8hip8,'&c., will be filled up 
by means of this oomx>etition, if so many candidates snail be found qualified 
acoording to the rules herein-after prescribed. 

2. This competition will, subject to the payment of the fees herein-after 
mentioned, be open to aJl x>orson8, being natural-bom subjects of Her 
Majesty, who, on or before the day of , 
■hall have produced evidence primd faiAe satisfactoiy to the Civil Servic* 
Commissioners, showing — 

. (a.) That their age, on the first day of the examination, will not be lens 
than 18, nor more than 24 ; 

(6.) That their health and character are such as to qualify them for ad- 
mission to tiie Civil Service in the departments referred to ; 

(e.) That they have passed the preliminary examination prescribed in 
Begolanon 3. 

• The date of this examination, and the number and nature of the ap- 
pointments to be comx>eted for, will be announced as soon as the necessary 
arrangements have been made. In the meantime, it should be understood 
that a considerable time may elapse before this date can be fixed, and that 
no one will be eligible whose age, on the first day of tha <»\n.^^S^^ss&r 
wni'^^t^'^'li «ha22 exceed 24. 
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5. Preliminary ezaminations, for fhe purpose of deciding who shall be 
admitted to the subiiequGnt oompetition, vUl be held bv the Oiyil Senrioe 
Ck>mmi88ioner8 in London, Edinburgh, and Dublin,* on the following days, 
Ti2., January 3, 10, 17, and 24, and such other days as the Commissumen 
may appoint, in the following subjects : — , 

1. Handwriting; 

2. Orthography; 

3. Arithmetio (to Vulgar and Decimal Fractions) ; 

4. English Composition ; 

and no candidate who fails to satisfy the Civil Service Commissioners of Idi 
competence in each of these subjects will be admitted to the next competi* 
tive ezaminationj or to any similar preliminary test ATramiwution wmdi 
may be held within a period of three months. 

Application for permission to attend one of these preliminary examine 
tions must be made to the Civil Service Commissioners by letter, in tibs 
writing of the candidate, a fortnight at least before the day on whidi h* 
wishes to attend.^ 

A fee of one pound will be required from each candidate attending this 
examination. 

4. The competitive examination will take place'in the following brandiei 
of knowledge : — 

Marks. 
English Composition (including Pr^s-writing), . . 500 
History of England — ^mduding that of the Laws and 

Constitution 500 

English Language and literature, 500 

Language, Literature, and History of Oreece, . . . 750 
I) »i n Bome, . . . 750 

„ n n Prance, . • 375 

„ i» it Germany, . 375 

„ „ n Italy, . . , 875 

Mathematics (pure and mixed), 1250 

Natural Science : that is (1) Chemistry, including 
Heat ; (2) Electricity and Magnetism ; (3) Gtoo- 
lo^ and Mineralogy ; (4) Zoology: (5) Botany. . 1000 
••• The total (1000) marks may be obtained by ade- 
quate proficiency in any two or more of the five 
branches of science included under this head. 
Moral Sci^ices ; that is, Logic, Mental and Moral 

Philosophy, 500 

Jurisprudence, 375 

Political Economy 375 

Candidates are at liberty to name, before , any or all of 

thijso branches of knowlodgo. No subjects are obligatory. 

A foe of £5 will be requu^ from every candidate attdading this examina- 
tion. 

, 5. The merit of the persons examined will be estimated by marks ; and 
the number set opx>osite to each branch in the preceding regulation denotes 
the greatest number of marks that can be obtained in respect of it. 

6. No candidate will be allowed any marks in respect of any subject of 



* On future occasions arrangements may be made, if it prove desirable, 
fbr holding the preliminary examinations in other places also. 

^ On receipt of this application, instructionA will be ^ven as to the time 
f^d place of ezaminationi mode oi paymg tha toe, &cq. 
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emrunstion, vnleas he diall be conBidered to pofUBess a competent knowUdgt 
of that subject. 

7. The examinatjon inU be conducted by means of printed questions and 
■written answers, and by vivd voce examination, as may be deemed necea- 
aary. 

8. The marks obtained by each candidate in respect of the subjects in 
which he shall have been examined will be added up, and the [ * ] can- 
didates who shall have obtained a greater aggregate nimiber of such marks 
than any of the remaining candidates will be deemed to be selected candi- 
dates, and will be entitled to be employed on probation each in one of the 
[ • ] clerkships or other situations, specified in the annexed schedule, 
which are now yacant or which may next become vacant ; proTided that he 
be duly qualified according to the special rules prescribed, under Clause FV. 
9t Her JCajesty'B Order m Council of 4th June, 1870, for the particula? 
iitoationL to which he may be appropriated, as arranged in the following 
Regulation (f ). 

9. Subject to the last-mentioned condition, the particular departments 
tat3L situations to which the selected candidates may be resnecnyely ap- 
pointed will be determined by their own (dioice, exercised, while an alter- 
natiye remains, by each in uie order of his position on the List. Vacan- 
cies, as they occur, will be announced by the chiefs of the various 
]>epartments to the Civil Service Commissioners, who will oommunicate 
wiui the qualified candidates next in order of choice, and report the 
result to the Dex>artments oonoemed. In case of a vacancy occurring in a 
Departm^it, for which no one on the list of selected candidates is m aU 
reelects qualified, the Civil Service Commissioners may either hold a spedal 
open competition for the appointment, or may offer it to the candidate 
highest at the time on Ihe list of selected candidates, subject to his passing a 
gualifring examination within such period as they may determine. 

10. Every selected candidate, after being assigned to a Department, will 
enter on a period of probation, and he will not remain in the Public Service 
after six mouths from Ihe date of his appointment, imless satisfactory 
proofs of his fitness shall have beeu fumisued to the chief of such Depart- 
ment, and a certificate of his qualification shall have been issued by the 
Civil Service Conmiissioners. 



SoHSDTTUE of Dbpaatmsnts and SiTVATioKs referred to in the preceding 

Begnlations (I.). 

%• The number and nature of the ajypoiQtments to be competed for will 
bo announced as soon as the necessary arrangements have been made. 



• See note (•) ante [p. »7]. 
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n. 

BsorLATiONs (framed in pursaance of Her ]!f ajest^s ord^ in Conndl of 
the 4th day of June, 1870), for an Open OompentiTe ExaminatlQn for 
Olerk^ps, Supplementaiy Olerkships, and other situations in yarioni 
Departments, as specified in the Schedule hereto annexed. 

K.B. — The Regulations apply only to the Competitive Examinatum to h$ 
held on the [^ * ]. For any subsequent Examination freak JSl£gi»U^ 
tions wil be issued^ which may be different from these, 

1. On • the • day of • , and following 
dagrs, an examination will be held, in London, Edinburgh, and Dublin,^ of 
candidates for employments as Clerks, and Supplementary Clerks, and in 
other ctroaoities in various Departments, as 8X>eGified in the schedule hereto 
annexed [ * ]. Such situations will be filled up by means of this compe- 
tition, if so many candidates shall be found qualified according to the nues 
herein-after prescribed. 

2. This competition will, subject to the payment of titie fees herein-iifier 
mentioned, be ox>en to all persons, being natural-bom subjects of Her 
Haiesty, who, on or before uie day of , 
■hail have produced endence primd facie satisfactory to the Civil Serrioe 
Commissioners, showing — 

(a.) That their age, on the first day of the examination, will not be less 

than 16 nor more than 20 ; 
(6.) That their health and character are such as to qualify them in tbeet 

respects for the employment which they seek ; 
(e.) That they have passed the preliminary examination prescribed in 

Begulation 3. 

S. Preliminary examinations, for the purpose of deciding who shall b« 
a^mittod to the subsequent competition, will be held by the Civil Scrvioe 
Commissioners in London, Edinburgh, and Dublin,-!' on the following days, 
viz., on January 3, 10, 17, and 24, and such other days as the Coomuasioneri 
may appoint, in the following subjects : — 

1. Handwriting; 

2. Orthography; 

8. Arithmetic (to Vulgar and Decimal Fractions) ; 

and no candidate who fails to satisfy the Civil Service CommissionerB of his 
competence in each of these subjects will be admitted to the next competitive 
eKomination or to any similar preliminary test examination which may be 
held within a period of three months. 

Application for permission to attend one of these preliminary examina- 
tions must be made to the Civil Service Commissioners by letter, in the 
writing of the candidate, a fortnight at least before the day on which be 
wisboB to attcnd4 



* The date of this examination, and the number and nature of the ap- 
I>ointments to be competed for, will be announced as soon as the necessary 
arrangements have been made. In the meantime, it should be understood 
tliat some time may elapse before this date can be fixed, and that no one 
will be eligible whose age, on the first day of the competitive examination, 
riiall exceed 20. 

t On future occasions arrangements may be made, if it prove desirable, 
for holding these examinations in other places also. 

} On receipt at this application, inatructionft -w^iiYie ^-^caa. aa to the tim« 
Mad place of oxazzunation, mode of paying th.^ le^ &q. 
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A fee of Ids. iriH be reqiiired from each candidate attending this ezami- 
nation, 

4. At the oompetitiTe examination exercises will be set in the following 
subjects, and the candidates' performances will be valued in marks accord- 
ing to their relative merit ; the TnAYiTniitn of marks for each subject being 
fixed as follows, viz. : — 

Handwriting, 400 

Orthography 40O 

Arithmetic, 400 

Copying- MS. (to test accuracy), 200 

Indexing' or Itocketing, ........ 200 

Digesting Returns into Summaries, . . . 209 

English Composition, 200 

Geography, 200 

English History 200 

Book-keying 200 

Candidates will be at liberty to offer themselves for examination in any 
or all of these subjects. No subjects are obligatory. 

A fee of one x>ound will be required from each candidate attending this 
examination. 

5. The marks obtained by each candidate will be added up, and the [ * ] 
candidates who shall have obtained a greater aggregate nimibcr of sucn 
marks than any of the remaining candidates will oe deemed to be sclcc^tcd 
candidates, and will be entitled to be employed on probation, eadi in one of 
the [ * J situations, specified in the annexed schedule,* which are now 
vacant, or which may next become vacant j provided that he be duly quali* 
fied according to the special rules prescribed, under Clause IV. of "Bm 
Majes^'s Order of Council of 4th June, 1870, for the particular 8ituatiG|r|o 
which he may be appropriated, as arranged in the following B^ulatia|i^^. 

6. Subject to the lasx-m^itioned condition, the particular departmenai 
and situations to which the selected candidates may be resi>ectiv^y appolq^ 
will be detectmined by their own choice, exercised, while an alternauvelrf*' 
mains, by each in the order of his x)osition on the list. Vacancies, as they 
occur, will be announced by the chiefs of the various Departments to th« 
Civil Service Commissioners, who will communicate with the qualified caiv- 
didates next in order of choice, and reiKnt the result to the Departments 
Gonoemed. In case of a vacancy occurring in a Department for which no 
one on the list of selected candidates u in all respects qualified, the Civil 
Service Commissioners ma^ either hold a special open competition for the 
appoinment, or may offer it to the candidate highest at tiie time on th« 
list of setected candidates, subject to his passing a qualifying mrammatJon 
wxtldn such period as they may determine. 

7. Every selected candidate, after being assigned to a Department, will 
Miter on a period of probation, and he will not remain in the i^iblic Servios 
after six months from the date of his appointment, unless satisfactory 
proofs of his fitness shall have been fumisned to the chief of such Depart- 
ment, and a certificate of his qualification shall have been issued by ths 
Civil Service Commissioners. 



BcBXumjJt of "DrtAxnaam and Situatioxs referred to in the pyeoefing 

Begulations (II.). 

S* The number and nature of the appointments to be competed fct will 
bo annoimced as soon as the necessary arrangements have been made. 



* See note {^^ ofttt« 
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BKouLATioifs (framed in punnanoe of Her ICajestv^ Order in Council of 
the 4tli June, 1870} for the Selection of Persons for tonporary Emplpy- 
ment as Writers in Taiioos Public Departmonts. 

H. B.—These Eeffulationt are liahU to \e alUred for futwre oeetion^ 

1. A Register of persons eligible for temporary employment as Writers, 
in such Departmonts as may haye occasion for their serrioes, will be framed 
and kept by the OiTil Sorrioe Commissioners. 

2. Writers will be either (a) men, or (b) boys. In. each case the dnmtioii 
of service will depend upon the wants of the Departments in which they 
may be serving, but no service, however prolonged, will confer any daim to 
■uporannuation or compensation allowanoe. Boy-Writers will not be re- 
tamcd as such after they have reached the age of 19 years. 

8. Writers will be paid, either by the pieoe or by flie hour, day, or wedc, 
according to the practice of the jDepartment to which iStuej may for the 
time be attached, and at such rates of remuneration as may be from tine to 
time sanctioned oy the Conmiissioners of the Treasury. 

4. Examinations, for the purpose of selecting the persons whose names 
are to be entered on the Register referred to, will be held by the Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners from time to time,* as they may deem neoeasaiy, in tte 
following subjects :— 

Handwriting.t 

Orthography. 

Arithmetic (including Tulgar and Decimal Fractiona}.^ 

Copying Manuscript. 

5. The limits of age will be~ 

(a) For Men-Writers 18 to SO ; except in the following casee :— 

(1.) Pensioners from the Army, ITavy, or Irish OonotabalaxT, 
and soldiers discharged after ten yean* aerfioa^ will be 
eligible up to 50 : 

(2.) Persons now employed as Writers in any Government De- 
partment, wbose service commenced before June 4 4870, 
will be eligible up to any age, if recommended to the 
CivU Service Commissioners by the chief authoritiea ol 
tiie Department in which they are serving. 

(b) For Boy-Writers, 14 to 18, 

6. The fee pa^rable by persons attending those examinations will be &i 
for each person in class (a), and 2s. M. for each person in class (b). 

7. After their naraca have been placed upon the Register Writers will be 
Simimonod for employment when, and for such time as, their services may 
be needed : the order in which the^ may be employed, and the Departments 
to which they may be assigned, being dotexmined on each oocaaion by the 
Civil Service Commissioners. 



• Examinations will be held during the months of December, 1870, and 
January, 1871, in London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and a few other towns. 
Further particulars may be obtained on application. 

f Great importance will be attached to the clear formation of the letters 
of the alphabet, and also of figures. 

% Candidates must pass in Elementary Alithmotic Marks will also bf 
given for proficiency in the higher rulee. 
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NOTICB. 

Applicants under ilie above regulations may present themsehres at this 
office, between the hours of 10 a. m., and 12 noon, on any Thursday in the 
monui of October or November. 

The fees are to be paid by means of si>ecial stamps, of the reouisite 
amount, after the Candidate has received an order for Examination. These 
•tamps niay be obtained in London at the office of the Inland Bevenue, 
Somerset House, and at Messrs. WaterloVs^ 49, ParliamentHstreet. 

Persons desirous of being examiaed in Edmburgh, Dublin, Liverpool, or 
Bristol, should apply, by letter, to the Secretary, Civil Service Commission. 

Each candidate will be informed, by letter, of the result of his ezamin»- 
tion. If successful, ho will be required to furnish evidence of his age and 
health, and to give satisfactory references as to his character. 

The ordinary rate of pay to writers will be 5s. per day to men, and 13«. 
per wec^ to boys ; but it may be somewhat less or more, according to the 
nature and localily of the employment, &c. 

The number of names to be added to the Begister within the next three 
months is computed at 20^ exduaive of those who msLj be admitted under 
exception (2) to Begulation 5; but this number will be enlarged or 
dJminiflhed as oiroumstanoes may require. 

Civil Sbbvice Comxissioh, 
Cannon Bow, Westminster, 
October 21, 1870. 



AuTHon*s NoTZ. 



The above Notice was printed after the Beg^ilations for the selection of 
Writers, as issued separately on the 21st October, 1870. 

The preceding (pp. 97-102) is an exact earn of the latest edition of the 
Commissioners* B^ulations, issued the Gth Becember, 1870. In the first 
edition, dated October, 1870 (from which the Programmes on pages 12 and 
18 of this book were copied), we find at the end of the first Programme. 
** Additional subjects (each). 500 ;" and at the end of the second, "Additional 

* ' ' ' ' ' 200 :*' but, m the last edition of the Begulatioxus, no men- 



subjects (each), 200 :*' but, m the last 
tion is made of " Additional subjects" 



in either Prograxmoo. 
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OBDER IX COUXCILof 4tli JrxE, 1870. 



jlT the oooct at baijcobal^ 

Tlae 4Si di^ of Jmie, 1870. 



Tex Qnz3r*s Most Ezcsxuarr ICajkbtt di Cotvcil. 

WHXxr.iU> it i9 expedieiil to ootiiinne, 'vith cerlain amendmentB, de ezist- 

----- iMc 



tng iircivudrm for tegtJTig, sooardbmg to fixed mles, the qnalmratioDs of 
pffncmit who mar from time to time be pgopoeed to be appcrinted, aXha per- 
mmnently or tcmponuily, to wsaj gtoaiMP or employmeiit in any fd Uer 
M^esty*s Civil ErtabtiwhrnentB, ezoeiit as taereinHifter mwitfoned : 

I. Ifov, tbcpefore, Her ID^esty, by and "with the adrioe of her Prirr 
CaasuSL, doth order, and it is hereby ordered, that the Bight Hon. Sir 
Edvard Bvan, now First Oonmiiaaianer nnder Her Majesty's Orders in 
(vnmdl of the 21st of May, 1&55, and the 9eth of April, 1862; andOeorgs 
Webbe Daftcnt, Es(|., Doctor of (Sril Law, or sacfa other personfl as Her Ma^ 
je^ may I from tone to time, approre m tiie stead of tiiem, or either of 
thoa, fthail be Her Majesty^s Civil Service Commiasianers for testing the 
qualifications of the peraons so mo p ose d to be appointed to any mtoation or 
employment in the Civil Establislmients as aforesaid, and shall hold their 
offices during the pleasure of Her Majesty : the said Sir Edward Byan con- 
t^TiwiTig to be the First Oommisaoner, and the said George Webbe Basent 
being the Second Commissioner ; and diall have power, subject to the ap- 
proval of the CommissionerB of Her Majesty's Treasmy, to appoint from 
time to time such assistant examiners and others as may be required te 
a«sist them in the perf oxmanoe of the duties herein-after assigned to them. 

n. And it is hereby ordered, that (except as may be excepted under 
clause TTI. of this Order, and in the Sdiedme marked B, annoed hereto) 
the qualifications of all sudi persons as may be loopoeed to be amraonted, 
eiUier permanently or temporaiily, to any situation or employment in any 
Department of the Civil Service sluuL before they are emnk^ed, be tested bj 
or under the directions of the said Commissioners ; and no person (excent 
BM aforesaid) shall be employed in anjr Department of the Civu Service until 
he shall have been reported by tiie said Commissioners to be qualified to bs 
admitted on probation to such situation or employment. 

III. No person shall be appointed to any office or emplo3rment in any of 
IlcT Majcs^'s Civil Establishments until he shall be reported by the said 
ConunisKloners to have satisfied them — 

Isi. That he is within the limits of age prescribed for the sitoatian or em- 
ployment to which he desires to be admitted. 

Snd. Tliai he is free from any physical defect or disease which wonid bt 
likely to interfere with the proper discharge of his duties. 

Srd. That his character is such as to qualify him for such situation or 
employment; and, 

4th. That he posseKses the requisite knowledge and ability to enter on the 
discharge of his official duties. 

IV. The rules applicable td each Department, nnder each of the abcrva 
llsadN, shall be settled, subject to the approval of the Commissioners of Her 
Nftfoity's Treasury, by the said CivU oervio^ OoxcmuaeiQiusx^ sxul the chief 

nuWonUm oi ths Department. 
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Y. Except as herem-after is ezoepted, all apiwintments which it may be 
necessary to make, after the 31st day of August next, to any of the situations 
included, or to be included, in Schedule A, to this Order annexed, shall be 
made by means of competitive examinations, according to rc^:ulations to 
be from time to time framed by the said CivU Service Commissioners, and 
approved by the Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury, open to all per- 
sons (of the requisite age, health, diaracter, and other qualifications pre- 
scribed in the said regulations) who may be desirous of attending the same, 
subject to the x>ayment of sudi fees as tne said Civil Service Commissioners, 
with the consent of the said Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury, may 
from time to time require ; such examinations to be held at sudi periods, 
and for such situations, or grouxMS of situations, in the same or diffOTent de- 
partments, as the said Civil Service Commissioners, with the approval of the 
said Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury, shall from time to tibme de- 
termine, and to have reference either to the vacancies existing at the time 
of the examinations respectively, or to the number which may be estimated 
to occur within any pmod not exceeding six months after me commence- 
ment of the examinations, as the said Civil Service Commissioners, after 
consultation with the chief authorities of the various dex>artment8, and wit^ 
the approval of the said Commissioners of Her Majesty's Tr^tsury, may 
deem ^cpedient. 

YI. After the candidate, reported as aforesaid by the Commissioners, has 
been appointed to an office or employment, he shall ent^ on a period of 
probation, during which his conduct and capacity in the transaction of busi- 
ness shall be subjected to such tests as may be determined' by the diief of 
the department to which he is attached, and he shall not remain in the public 
service after six months from the date of his appointment, unless satisfac- 
tory proofs of his fitness shall have been funushed to tiie chief of such 
deparanent, and a certificate of his qualification shall have been issued by 
the Civil Service Commissioners. A formal record of the particulars and of 
the result of such probation, signed by the diief of the department, shall 
be famished to the Civil Service Commissioners, and filed in their office, 
and they shall thereupon, and not sooner, if such record should be satisfac- 
tory, issue their certificate of the candidate's qualification for employment. 
The candidate after, no less than before, the issue of such certificate shall 
hold his office at the pleasure of the chief of his department. 

Vn. In case the chief of a department to which a situation belongs, and 
the Lords of the Treasury shall consider that the qualifications in re^)ect of 
knowledge and ability deemed requisite for such situation are wholly or in 

S,rt professional or otherwise peculiar, and not ordinarily to be acquired in 
e Civil Service, and the said chief of the department shall propose to ap- 
point thereto a i>erson who has acquired such qualifications in other pursuira, 
or in case the said chief of the department and the Lords of the Treasury 
shall consider that, either for the purpose of facilitating transfers from the 
Redundant List, or for other reason, it would be for the public interest that 
examination should be whoUy or partially dispensed with, the Civil Service 
Commissioners may disx>ense with examination, wholly or partially, and 
may grant their certificate of qualification, upon evidence satisfactory to 
them that the said person i>ossesses the requisite knowledge and ability, and 
is diQy queJified in respect of age, h^t^, and character. 

viii. And it is lastiy hereby ordered, that the situations mentioned or 
referred to in the Schedule marked B, hereto annexed, shall be wholly ex- 
cepted from the operation of this Order, provided that the chief authorities 
of any department, with the concurrence of the Lords of the Treasury, by 
notice in the London Oazette, may from time to time add situations to 
either of the said Schedules, or withdraw situations therefrom, or restore 
thereto situations which may have been withdrawn. 

EnmrND Hasrisok. 

H 
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SGHEDT7LE A. 



Departments to which the principle of Open Ck>mpetition, proTided in 
Clause y. of this Order, is to be applied. 



Treasury. 

Privy Council Office. 

Colonial Office. 

India Office. 

War Office. 

Adniiralty. 

Board of Trade. 

Poor Law Board. 

Privy Seal Office. 

Customs. 

Inland Bevenue. 

Paymaster-General's Department. 

Civil Service Commission. 

General Post Office (Clerks in Secre- 

tary's Department). 
Mint. 

Exchequer and Audit Department. 
(General Register Office. 
Office of "Works. 
Office of Woods, &c. 
National Debt Office. 
Public Record Office. 
Stationery Office. 
Charity Cfommission. 
Education Office. 
Registry of Designs. 



Registry of Seamen.. 

Registry of Joint Stock Gompames. 

Eimgration Office. 

University of Ijondon. 

Sdenoe a£d Art Department. 

London Gaeette Office. 

County Courts Judgments R^pLstry. 

Office of Examiners of Criminal Law 
Accounts. 

Queen's and Lord Treasurer's Re- 
membrancer's Office (Scotland). 

Chief Secretary's Office (Ireland). 

Constabulary Office (Ireland). 

Directors of Convict Prisons* Office, 
(Ireland). 

Of&oe of Inspectors-General of Pri- 
sons (Irelfuid). 

General Roister Office (Ireland). 

R^istrar of Petty Sessions Clerks' 
Office (Ireland). 

Inspectors of Lunatic Asylums' 
Office (Ireland). 

Registryof Deeds (Ireland). 

Public works Office (Ireland). 

Dublin Metropolitan Police Office. 
^ Divisional Justices* Offices, Dublin. 



SCHEDULE B. 



Situations altogetiier excepted from the operation of this Order. 

1 . All situations to which the holder is appointed directly by the Grown. 

2. All situations included in any Order or Warrant made by the Com- 
missioners of the Treasury under section 4 of the Superannuation Act, 
1859. 

3. All situations which are filled, in the customary course of promotion, 
by persons previously serving in the same department. 
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SPECIMENS OF EXAMINATION PAPERS. 



HANDWRITING AND COPYING. 

Oopy the aocompanving Table in vour best haadwriting, or as much as 
vou can in the time allowed, viz. half an hour. K. B. — It is important that 
the oopy should be correctly ^ distinctly , and neatly executed. Additional 
credit will ako be given for rapidity. 

Good handwriting is held to consLst chiefly in the clear formation of the 
letters of the alphabet. 

the estimated Expekditubb of the SraArrs Settxemsnts. 



Singa- 



Fenang. 



Bevcnue Departments : — 

Land Bevenue. . . . 

Begistration of Trade 
and Shipping, . . 

Treasury and Stamp 

Office, 

PoUtical Pensions and 

Gomx>ensations {a)^ 
Salaries and Establish- 
ments :— 

General Government, 

Ecclesiastical, . . . 

Law and Justice, . . 
Education, Science, and 

Art (6). 

Pensions (e), .... 
Charitable Institutions, . 

Marine (<2), 

Suppression of Piracy (e). 
Military, 

Total estimated Ex- 
penditure, . . . 



Bs. 
17,000 

5,500 

24,000 

19,672 



98,070 

11,000 

146,800 

12,000 
20,000 
28,500 
38,500 
48,000 
880,000 



Bs. 

10,500 

2,100 
30,600 



Malacca. 



Bs. 
15,000 

1,000 

21,400 



Total. 



1,096,782 



22,834 


15,034 


49,035 
11,500 
85,500 


49,035 

5,100 

26,000 


9,000 
10,000 

8,500 

13,000 

1,5600 

200,000 


8,000 

5,000 

1,500 

17,000 

18,400 

50,000 


574,509 


814,809 



Bs. 
42,500 

8,600 

76,000 

57,540 



196,140 

27,600 

258,300 

29,000 
35,000 
38,500 
68,500 
82,000 
630,000 



Grand 
Total. 



Bs. 



1,986,100 



1,986,100 



N. B. — In this Betum are included all the contemplated additions to sa- 
laries and establishments, the particulars of which wul be found in the ac- 
companying schedule of inroposed establishments. 



(a). A Betum showing the particulars of the charges under this head is 
attached. 

(6) . Lar^ additions have been sanctioned under this head during the cur- 
rent financial year. 

(e). This esbmate is based uiwn existing pensions, and probable pensions 
in next few years. 

Id). Includes Straits Lights Expenditure. Includes also " Shipping 
Ofuoe'* expenses. 

(e). This is a heading directed by Government of India, but the expendi- 
ture bcdng for maintenance of Government steamers emploved not only in 
suppression of Piracy, hut also in relief of troops, service of Straits Lights, 
and conveyance of Government officials, it might more pioyetl^ b« mc\»Ai^ 
under the head at Marine. 
Au(Aar*s note : For ezeircise given on 20thL'DQC., \WQ, «fifc v*:^^ W^ . 

h2 
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SPECIMEN OP EXERCISES IN WRITING FROM 

DICTATION. 

[In writing from dictation, candidatee are cautioned, by a notice printed 
at the top of the ^per on which they write, that " attention should he paid 
to clear and legible handwriting^ to correct epelUngy and toj>ropwptmc- 
tuation.** 

The following extract from a memorandmn sent to ezaminen in the 
country will show the method pursued in dictating : — 

T%e examiner is requested to read over the passages marked ** for dicta* 
tion" first, that the candidates may gather its general purport : a second 
time, slowly, that they may have ample time to write it down : a third 
time, that they may have an opportunity of correcting and punetuatiru 
what they have wraten. Ruled lines should not he Allowed.^ 

(1.) In the succeeding six vears Oliver sent to theprem somettdngiirtiidi 
have survived and many which have perished. He produced ar&les for 
reviews, magaeines, and newspapers ; children's books, which, bound in gilt 
paper and adorned with hideous woodcuts, appeared in vob wii^ow of the once 
f ar-famod shop at the comer of St. Paul's Churchyard ; a superficial and 
incorrect, but very readable, history of England, in a series of letters pur- 
porting to be addressed by a nobleman to his son ; and some very lively and 
amusing sketches of London society in a series of letters purportkig to be 
addressed by a Chinese traveller to his friends. All these works wen 
anonymous, but some of them were well known to be Goldsmith's, and he 
gradually rose in the estimation of the booksellers for whom he drudged. 
He was indeed emphatically a popular writer. For accurate x^search or 
grave disquisition he was not well qualified by nature or by eduoatiom. He 
knew nothing accurately. His reading had been desultory, nor had he 
meditated deeply on what he had read. He had seen much of the world, 
but he had nonoed and retained Uttlo more of what he had seen than some 
grotesque incidents and characters which had happened to strike his ftmoy. 
But though his mind was scantily stored with materials, he used what ma- 
terials ho had in such a way as to produce a wonderful effect. There have 
been many neater writers, but perhaxw no writer was ever more uniformly 
agreeable. His style was always pure and easy, and on proper oocaaiont 
pointed and energetic. His narranves were always amusmg, his descrip- 
tions always picturesque, his humour rich and joyous, yet not without an oc- 
casional tingo of amiable sadness. About everythmg that he wrote, serious or 
Rp(irtiv<^, there was a certain natural grace and decorum, hardly to be ex- 
poct<»d from a man a great part of whose life hod been paired among thieves 
and bo«;j<ar8 in those squalid dens which are the reproach of great capitals. 



SPECIMEN OF ORTHOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES. 

[The candidate is required to copy the passage set before him clearly and 
logibly, corr(?(>tin^; mistakes of spelling, but not otherwise altering eitht-r 
the words or their order.] 

(I.) IJut, notwethstanding the seaming dicline of his boddely poworu, 
those of his mindo were rendared more viggerous by advercety. During the 
confarancc, which lasted some weaks, he had to sustane aloan the difensc of 
his cause aganst some of the most elloquant speekers of the House of 
Comons. All who were pressont wore aatonniahod at his promtness of 
aprohotiHion, his fasillety of oxprcRftion, an^Yda ^iV^^t^ olTasasvsrc. "WhUe 
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the confarence was going on, the king had paimission to take the exarsize 
of rideing. He gave his woni of honner not to quitte the island, but he was 
so slendarly garded, that it allmost apeered as u the parlament wished him 
to seeze some opertunaty of making his iscape. This ne was imporetund to 
to do by his frends^ who were now alowed to have acsess to him ; but he 
rigected their advise, saying he would not brake the prommiss he had 
given. He probbebly, also, may have deseeved himself with the hope that, 
as the treety was now drawing towerds a conclusion, he would soon be 
ristoared to piece and libbaty at leest, if not to his formar orfhorraty. The 
treety consisted of sewerell artacles, to all of which, tlioi^ tending to the 
abrijmant of his pero^getivs, the king agread, two only excepted, one of which 
was for the abberlition of eppiscax)ecy, the other that aU who had borne 
arms in his cause should be dicclaired tra3rters. After furthar dibbait, the 
king agrede to some modefPecation in riggard to eppisoapicy ; but nothing 
oould enduce him to asent to the last artecle. While a reckonsilleation be- 
tween the king and parlemant seemed thus aproching, Cromwell, by one 
damng act, amhelated the whole power of the parlement and destrawed all 
Oharleses' hopes. He sent KemaJ Pride, a man who had fonnally been a 
draman, with a body of troupes, to seiound the Parlemant house, a little 
before the time when the membars were to asembel, with orders to purmit 
only those to enter who belonged to the indipendant and rippublecan party, 
and to ezdood all the rest ; aaad this he ealled pmjing the parlimant. 



ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 

Paper given to Candidates for WritershipSj on Tuesday the 20th Dec, 

1870. Time, 2 hours. 

1. 310,625 X 8479. 

2. 439,763,802 -^ 14. 

3. 738,479 x 83,651. 

4. 58,962,384 -^ 1462. 

5. 3,956,847 ^ 3412. 

6. £3491 16«. 7id. x 5. 

7. £6015 17». 11 jd. X 483. 

8. Express in figures, two hundred and eighty millions, forty-six 
thousand, one huncGred and fifteen. 

9. Express in figures, five hundred and ninety millions, two hundred 
thousand, and eighty-five. 

10. Express in words 130,640,010. 

11. An exercise in simple addition with seven addends. 

12. An exercise in simple subtraction, of about nine places. 

13. An exercise in compound addition^ of seven addends. 

14. An exercise in compound subtraction. 

15. £1,360,400 6a. l^d. -^ 63. 

16. £245 13«. O^d. x 645. 

17. £10,334,875 7s. ^d. -^ 365. 

18. Reduce 2 mis. 8 per. 5 yds. to inches. 

19. If 1 ton cost £56, what cost 3 c. 1 qr. 10 lbs. 

20. 1369 at £3 Is. 6|d. 

21. 2i+14H-6^+ii 

22. 8J - 3^. 

23. tl X 6g^ X If X |. 

24. 8i -^ 4i. 
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25. Add 



26. 



From 
take 



830024 
■12563 
•000010012 
1462154 

541212 
413-89006 



27. 280563 X 1*608. 

28. -316928 -^ '000128. 

29. Find the value in grains of 14*375 lb. troy. 

The candidates, in addition to the above, fget a paper of twelve long tots, 
eeuih consisting of nineteen addends, for which half an hour was allowed ; 
no additional marks were given for rapidity. 

The exercise in copying given on the same day, consisted of three long 
manuscript letters — roi^ drafts — with man]^ of the words scored out, and 
many corrections, interlineations, and insertions. Some of the candidates 
considered it the hardest part of the entire examinatioa, and few, if any, 
finished it in the time allowed, vis., half an hour. 



SPECIMEN OP LONG TOTS. 

Add as many of the following columns (12 are given) as you can in the 
time allowed (^ an hour) ; placing the answers in the Sfpaces behw the 
columns. 



£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


56492 


5 


11 


816271 


18 


3 


405712 


14 


4 


125643 


9 


9 


108106 


2 


2 


234016 


3 


9 


101210 


10 


3 


821000 





5 


792351 





1 


941013 


1 


4 


58209 


1 


2 


167932 


1 


3 


109416 


9 


8 


214376 


15 


10 


87163 


9 


11 


231067 


13 


8 


21595 


3 


8 


910732 


17 


1 


23925 


1 


11 


762935 


8 


1 


106904 


7 


3 


756409 


12 


8 


649603 


2 


5 


10919 


1 


5 


76752 


15 


3 


196408 


13 


10 


250321 


18 


9 


156735 


12 


8 


719058 


15 




925978 


11 


1 


436197 


11 


7 


619374 


5 




659276 


3 


8 


571379 


17 


2 


60616 


3 




106549 


3 


3 


50572 


2 


8 


106073 


9 




761089 


15 


9 


905002 





7 


711015 







577667 


13 


11 


81906 


10 


7 


417116 


15 




93756 


2 


2 


98132 


1 


6 


94106 


2 


6 


89318 


2 


6 


71476 


3 


9 


71834 


5 


9 


231902 


7 


6 


692765 


1 


2 


276102 


5 


3 


532121 


7 


6 


274032 


12 


1 


156917 


11 


9 


352376 





9 


23&il6 


9 


8 


514376 


15 


10 


16391 


1 


4 


471067 


13 


8 


83215 


9 


5 


810732 


17 


1 


14239 


2 


5 


112935 


8 


1 


159673 


1 






It is important that the addition. siiouVd. \5ft <\uite correct. AdditioniU 
CTL'dit will also be given for ra.pidity . 
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SPECIMEN OP SECOND PAPER— 39 Questions (see p. 36). 
(Including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions.) 

(a) . Used in pieliminary test examinations, and others which are not com- 

petitive. 

Time allotred, S hours. 

[ Fou are requested to write your name at the top of each of your papers ; 
to put the number to each question ; to send up the worMng as well as 
the answers; and to send up your work on complete sheets of paper ^ not 
on scraps, which are apt tooe lost. 

N. B. — Tou are particularly recommended to emstoer the questions in the 
order in which they are set ; not omitting any one unless you 
are unable to do it.] 

1. In 4005201 grains troy how many lbs. oz., &c. ? 

2. If two tons and a hali of coals cost £3 2s. 6<2., what would a himdred 
weight and a half cost 1 

3. Find (by Practice) the price of S quarters 2 bushels 1 gallon of com at 
£2 IBs. M. per quarter. 

4. Find the simple interest on £333 10s. for 20 years at 3| per cent, per 
annum. 



5. Add togetiier |, ^, ^, and ^. 
i2A. 



6. Subtract ^ from 2^ 

7. Multiply A by J 

8. Divide A V »*• 



9. Add together 407330719, -000093, 02, -400, and 005. 

10. Subtract 3070101 from 37005. 

11. Multiply 7840-6 by 20-471. 

12. Divide 7*012 by 61'25 to four places of decimals. 

13. Find the value of 2003125 of £8. 

14. In 4533206 inches how many miles, furlongs, poles, &c. T 

15. If nine men can build a wah 48 feet long and 124 feet high in five days, 
what will be the length of a wall built by them in the same time 8 feet in 
height 7 

16. Find (by Practice) the price of 7 oimces 13 dwt. 3 grains of gold at 
£3 10s. i>er ounce. 

17. Find the amount of £10 in 4 years at 4^ per cent. oomi>ound interest 
(neglecting fractions of a penny) . 

18. Add together 1, W and ^. 

19. Subtract Vo^ "Om 9^. 

20. Multiply ft by frf^. 

21. Divide 3f by iti- 



22. Add together 50145, -00704, -400005, 8000*2, and 000945. 

23. Subtract -44006 from 12-018. 

24. Multiply 17034 by 8572. 

25. Divide 5*008 by -049 to three places of decimals. 

26. What decimal of a pound troy is )( of a dwt. 7 
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27. Reduce 1 acre 3 roods 5 xwles to square feet. 

28. How much land of the yearly value of £2 13s, 4<f. per acre must be 
given in exchange for 188 acres of land, of which the yearly value u 
£2 10«. per acre. 

29. Find (by Practice) the wages of a man for 2 weeks 4 dayB 10 hours at 
368. a week, reckoning 6 davs to a week, and 12 hotirs to a day. 

30. In what time wul £540 amount to £712 Its. at 4 per cent. 



31. Add together 9, 2], W, ^. 

32. Subtract 2^ from lOJ^. 

33. Multiply together tSt> fit ^"^^ ^• 

34. Divide 300| by 15. 



35. Add together 20134, -1992, 0050434, 061, and 1. 

36. Subtract -004301 from '0102. 

37. Multiply 8892 by 002453. 

38. Divide 154832 by 001125. 

89. Reduce ^ guineas to the decimal of £2 15«. 

Similar papers are used also in competitive examinations. 
The time allowed then is 2 hours. 



HIGHER ARITHMETIC. 

Time allowed, 2^ hours. 

[Third or difficult paper : see page 37 supt'a.] 

[ You are requested to write your name at the top of each of your papen ; 
to put the number to each question ; to send up the working as well as tht 
answers ; and to send up your work on complete sheete ^papery not on 
scraps, which are apt to he lost.'\ 

1 . The income of a parish is £6529 10«. Qd. ; how much in the £ will pro- 
duce a rate of £187 10». ? 

2. The first line of an army consists of \ the whole force ; the second, of }, 
and the reserve of I : the remainder form a detachment of 1210 men. What 
is the whole strength ? 

3. Express 5 acres 2 roods 38 perches as the decimal of a square mile. 

4. If I buy 3 per cent. Consols at 92, hold them for 6 months, receive one 
half-year's dividend, and sell at 93, paying \ per cent, brokerage both on 
buying and selling, what rate of interest per cent, per annum do I get for 
my money ? 

5. Multiply, by duodecimals, 7 ft. 7 in. 4pts. by 6ft. 7 in. llpts., and the 
product by 4 ft. 5 in. "What does the product become when expressed in 
cubic foot, cubic inches, and a fraction of a cubic inch ? 

G. Find the value of '416 of a pound ; and divide 4-194 by -27. 

7. Extract the square root of 100579g^ ; and of 012345679. 

8. 1,029,000 bricks, each 9 inches long, 4 wide, and 2^ thici, are stacked iu 
a cube : find the length of a side. 

9. If, on August Ist, 3^ per cent. Stock, paying dividends half-yearly on 
October Ist and April Ist, be at 105, what ought to be the jmoe on the same 
day of 3 per cent Stock paying dividends half-yearly on January 1st and 
July let f 
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10. To find the interest at 3 per. cent. i>er f^nTnim on any number of 
pounds for any number of days, multiply the number of i>ounds by twice 
the number of days, deduct ^th'of the' phiduct, and cut off the last two 
figures ; the result mil be the interest in pence. Show that the error in the 
interest given by this rule for any time less than a year cannot exceed one 
whilling on every £2800. 

11. A dock which gains 1 minute a day, is at 12 o'clock on January Ist 
20 minutes behind another dock which loses 29 seconds daily : when will 
they be together ? 

12. Find the length of the side of a cubical tank which contains 15 cwt. 
qrs. 7 lbs. 8 oz. of water one cubic foot of which weighs 1000 ounces. 



BOOK-KEEPING. 

Time allowed, 1^ hour. 

1. Copy the following transactions into the Sales-book and Invoice-book 
provided, putting all amounts for wine in the column headed '* Wine," and 
so with spirits and beer. 

All the details must be given, and no contractions are to be adopted ex- 
cept those given in the printed paper. 
The articles bought or sold in " aums*' are wines. 
Returns to or by me are to be treated as purchases or sales, respectively. 

2. Post the transactions from these books into the Ledger, opening i>er- 
sonal accounts only. The amount to be posted is that in the total column, 
and no details are to be given in the Ledger. Each Ledger entry must, 
therefore, be in the words, " To" or " By" " Wine," " Beer," " Spirits," or 
" Sundries." 

The folio column in the Sales-book and Invoice-book is to be supplied 
with figures referring to the page of the Ledger to whidi each item has been 
carried ; and the corresiKtndmg column in the Ledger is to be supplied with 
figures ref OTring to the page of the Sales-book or of the Invoice-book from 
which entry each has been brought. 

[The Ledger is not to be balanced ; and no Index to the Ledger need be 
made.] 

1855. £ 8. d. 

Feb. I . Bought of Schramm, Krabb^, & Co. : 

1 aum Steinberger Ausstich, @ £130, 130 

3 aums Liebfraumilch, @ £16, 48 

2. Sold Andrew Maodonall : 

1 aum Liebfraumilch. @ £18, 18 

,, 3. Bought of Goplestone & Sons : 

10 puncheons Leeward I. Bum, 871 gallons, at 23 *'/o 

= 1071 nillons proof, @ 3«. 3d., 174 9 

„ 4. Sold John utly Wignall : 

1 puncheon Leewajd I. Bum, 103 gallons, @ 3«. 6d., . 18 6 
,, 5. Sold Alexander O'Donnal : 

1 aum Liebfraumilch, @ £18, 18 

1 puncheon Leeward I. Rum, 113 gallons, @ Zs. 6<i., . 19 15 6 
„ 6. Bought of John CoUenette : 

50 doz. qts. Stout, at 5«., 12 10 

100 doz. qts. Stout, at 4«. 9d., 23 15 

51 doz. pts. Burton Ale, at 4«., 10 4 

„ „ Sold Andrew Maodonall : 

2 Puncheons Leeward I. Rum, 216 ^jeL^oiva, ttX ^». ^d .^ ^"X \^ ^ 
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1855. 
Feb. 



II 



♦I 



II 



II 



II 



£ 8. d. 

6. Sold Patrick Ma)oiia]l & Son : 

2 puncheons Leeward I. Bum, 212 gallons, at 8«. Sd., 87 2 

7. Sola John Gollenette: 

2 gallons Leeward I. Bum, at Ss. 6d., 7 

8. Sold Charles Frederic Worledge : 

20 doz. qts. Stout, at 5«., 500 

1 puncheon Leeward I. Bum, 109 gallons, at 3«. 5<f., 18 12 5 

1 aum Steinberger Ausstich, at £145 145 

„ Sold Williams, FMllipps, & Co. : 

25 doz. pts. Burton Ale. at 4«. Sd., 5 6 8 

9. Sold MacDonald, Sons. & Co. : 

25doz. pts. Burton Ale, at 4«.4d., 5 8 4 

„ Betumed by Alexander O'Donnal : 

1 Aum Liebfraumilch, at £18, 18 

„ Sold John XJtley "Wig^iall : 

1 pimcheon Leeward I. Bum, 108 gallons, at 8«. 6d., . 18 6 
„ Sold Patrick M'Douall& Son: 

1 puncheon Leeward I. Bum, 108 gallons, at 38. 5d., 18 9 

60 doz. qts. Stout, at 5«. Gd., 18 15 

12. Betumed to Schramm, Krabbd, & Co. : 

2 aums Liebfraumildi, at £16, 32 



SPECIMEN OP BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
Invoice Book {for Entries of Goods Bought.) 



Date. 


iName 
and Particulars. 


1 
£55 

55. 


Beer. 


Spirits. 


Wine. 




Total. 


1858. 
Jan. 24. 


Specimex. 

James Williams. 
2 Butts Sherry, at 
50 Doz. qts. Stout, at 


£ 8. d. 
12 10 


£ 8. d. 


£ 8. d. 
110 


£ 8.d. 

122 10 



Sales Book (for Entries of Goods Sold.) 



Date. 



1858. 
Jan. 28, 



Jan. 29. 



/__. 



Name 
and Particulars. 



Specimen. 



/ 



John Brown. 

1 Butt Sherry, at 
1 Doz. Stout, at . 
1 Quarter Cask 
Pale Brandy, 
26 Gulluus, at 

William Smith. 
1 Quarter Cask 
Brandy, 25 
Gallons, at 



I 



£50 
d«6d 



Us. 



10« , 



Beer. 



£ s. d. 
5 6 



Spirits. 



£ 8. d. 



15 12 



xU \Q Oy 



Wine. 



£ 8. d. 
50 



22 



Total. 



£ s. d. 



65 17 6 



\ \ 



12 10 O' 
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BOOK-KEEPING BY DOUBLE ENTRY. 

Used in competitive examinations. 

Time allowed, S hours. 

Instructiona — 

The answers to questions 1, 2, and 5, should he aa carefully written 
as if they were entries in real Account Books. 

1. Journalize the following transactions : — 
1846. 

July 1. In hand: — £ s. d. 

Cash, 65 

Ditto at Bank, 150 

Goods, 119 7 2 

John Flockton's Acceptance due July 27th, . . 45 
„ Debts owing by me — 

Jonas Thompson^ 3400 

Thomas Dorrington 26 5 4 

„ 2. Paid into Bank, 50 

„ 3. Bought of John Travers — 

3j^ chests Hyson tea, 1 cwt. 3 qrs. 4 lbs. = 200 lbs. 

at 2a. Zd., 22 10 

„ 4. Sold to Joan Brough — 

U chests oolong tea, 40 lbs. net, sAls.Sd 3 6 8 

8 Doxes pearl leaf gunpowder, 72 lbs., at Ss. 6d., . . 12 12 

„ 5. Paid Thomas Dorrington (by cheque), 26 5 4 

„ Paid wages, 810 

„ 11. Sold to William Heme — 

2A chests flowery pekoe, 131 lbs. net, at 2s. 5d., . . 15 16 7 

„ 12. Paid wa^es, 310 

„ 14. Accepted draft of Jonas Thompson at 1 month, ... 84 

„ Beceived of Joan Brough, acceptance at 2 months, . . 15 18 8 
„ Paid into Bank for discount, Brough's and Flocdbiton's 

bills (discount 4«. 8d.)* 60 18 8 

„ 19. Paid wages, 310 

„ 24. Drew cheque on Bank, 25 

Paid John Travers, 22 10 

26. Paid wages, 310 

Paid into my account at Bank by WUliam Heme (to 

balance), 15 16 

„ 28. Flockton's bill returned from Bank dishonoured, . . 45 

2. Post the above transactions into the Ledger given herewith. No index 
need be made. 

3. Balance and close the Ledger. Assume a value for the stock in hand. 

4. By how much am I solvent or insolvent ? What, on your assumptions, 
has been my gain or loss on goods in the period taken, and what my total 
gain or loss ? 

5. Rule a form for a Cash Book, having a column for Cash, one for Bank, 
and one for Bills, and enter in it as many of the transactions given above 
as should be placed there. 



»> 
»> 
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BOOK-KEEPING BY DOUBLE ENTRY. 

Set to candidates for Olerksbips in tlie Admiralty. 

Time allowed, 2 hours. 
In»truction» — 

The questions should be anstoered. as far as possible^ in the order 
in ichieh they stand. No ereait will be given for statements 
which are not strictly in answer to the questions proposed. 

1 . Rule a form for a Oasli Book having two sets of money columns, and 

enter in it as many of tiie following transactions as can be placed 
there, using one set of money columns for "Bank" and one for 
Cash: — 
1863. £ 9. d. 

July 1. Gash in hand, 521 IS 8 

„ ,, Gash at Bank, 176 2 9 

„ 2. Paid into Bank, 50000 

„ 3. Becoived of Bogers and Wroe, 26 13 7 

„ „ Received of W. Ellis, 13 11 11 

„ 4. Paid Munt, Brown, and Go., 5000 

„ 5. Paid W. Brown (by cheque), 123 1 4 

„ 9. Beceived of John Cook (and allowed him 90s. as discount), 26 10 
„ 15. James Wilson (paid into my account at Bank), . . . 117 2 5 

2. Journalize the transactions ^ven in question 1. 

3. How should the Merchandise accoimt be treated in order that the 
Ledger might (so far) be closed ? 

4. How should Stock account be treated in order that the Ledger might 
(so for) be closed t 

5. H.OW should Profit and Loss account be treated in order that the Ledger 
might (so far) be closed ? 

6. How should the account for Ship *' Mary Jane " be treated in order 
that the Ledger might ^so far) be closed ? 

7. If a trader had a clerk who was perfectly accurate in hia work, never 
at any time making a single mistake, what would he gain by having his 
books kept by " Double Entry" instead of bj " Single Entry r* 

8. Rule a specimen of the form of a " Trial Balance." How is a " Trial 
Balance " prepared, what is its purpose, and how far does it answer tiiat 
purpose ? 

9. On the ruled paper supplied to you open a Ledger aocount for ** Cash" 
and a Ledger account for " Rogers and wroe," and i)ogt into these accounts 
fluch of the transactions dealt with in answer to questions 1 and 2 as belong 
to them. 

10. Give the Journal entry which Munt, Brown, and Co., should make, or 
the transaction of July 4th LQuesrion 11. 

11. Give the Journal entry -which John Cook should make for the trans- 
action of July 9th [question 1]. 

12. If you have time, after answeiing the above, you may reply to any 
one of the following : — 

A. Give a description of any form of Government book-keeping with 
which you are acquainted, pointing out where it differs from ordinary 
Mercantile book-keeping, and assigning the reason for the variation, 
and comparing also the non-personal accounts with those of mercantile 
book-keeping. 

B. Give an account (similar to that required by A.) of any application 
of the system of Double Entry to Solicitors' accounts or to Farming 
accounts. 

C. Describe any variations of Double Entry with which you are ac- 
quainted, either m the form of the books, or m the books themselves. 

Descriho the apparent object of the chaivgcR, au^ ea\.vEaa.\ft \}b>sscc -naJk^xt. 
D. What could be gained and what wou\aL ^>fc \o«\. ^yj ^isv«BMMi% 
^tb the Journal in Double Entry \ 
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SPECIMENS OF QUESTIONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 

[In all such exercises candidates are warned fhat attention should be paid 
to orthography^ handiorUing^ punctuation^ grammar^ and correctness of 
expression. '\ 

Set to candidates competing for situations in the Admiralty, Inland 

Bev^iue, Customs, Sec. 

Time allowed, 2^ hours. 

1. On the accompanying map of England insert the names of the chief 
bays and headlands ; trace the course of the Tyne, Golne, Tamar, Taff, 
Irwell, and mark the i>osition of any important towns on each of those 
rivers; and show by asterisks, with the names written near them, the 
situations of Whitehaven, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Epsom, Buxton, Clifton, 
Dudley, Yarmouth, Chepstow, "Woodstock, Harrow. 

2. liame (1) the principal inland lochs in Scotland, (2) the principal 
mountains in Ireland, (3) the principal rivers in Wales. 

3. Name the chief seats of (1) the silk manufacture, (2) the hardware 
manitfacture, (3) ship building, in Inland. 

4. Where are the following places : and what do you know about any of 
them :— Washin^n, Ferozepore, Ja£^ Jeddo, Leipsio, Stntsbui^, Gaeta, 
Kiel, Lahore, Missolonghi % 

5. Where are Cairo, Medina, Fezj Saigon, Muscat, the islands Owhyhee 
and Hainan ; the rivers I>niex)er, Mame, Orinoco ; the Mendip hills ; the 
Hercyoian mountains ; the Skager-rack 1 

6. Write a brief geographical description of Portugal, Arabia, Canada. 

7. I>raw a map of Connaught or of Italy, as large as your paper will per- 
mit, marking the i>osition of the lakes and mountains, tracmg the course 
of tiie principal rivers, and showing, with asterisks, the situation of the 
most important towns. 

Set to Cadets of Constabulary, Ireland. 

Time allowed, "2^ hours. 

1. On the accompanying map of Ireland show the position of the princi- 
pal lakes and moimtain ranges ; place Tullamore, Youghal, Elphin, Newton 
Butler, Cahir, Trim ; trace the principal lines of railway connecting Dublin 
with the south of the island, and mark the position of the principal towns 
through which they pass. 

2. Ijo. what counties and on what lines of railway are the following 
towns :— Athy, Andover, Peterborough, Hawick, Yeovil^ Diss, Thurles, 
Dunkeld, Swindon, Athlone ? Give approximately the distance of any of 
them from either London or Dublin. 

3. What coimtries are watered by the following rivers : — ^tho Ehone, Rio 
de la Plata, San Francisco, Garonne, Amoor, Goomtee ? Mention the sea 
into which each flows. 

4. Where are the following places, and for what are any of them remark- 
able :— </ulloden, Curasao, Atalanta, G^elong, Surat, Ehrenbreitstein, Da- 
mascus, Namur, Malaga^ Chicago ? 

5. Where are' Cataloma, Bessarabia ; St. Michael's Island, Ischia ; the 
mountains Wetterhom and the Brocken ; the rivers Frazer and Cauvery ; 
the Gulf of Obi ; Algoa Bay ? 

6. Draw a map of the west coast of England and Wales from Carlislc.to 
the Land's End, as large as your paper will admit, marking the counties, 
headlands, river mouths, and seaport towns. 

7. Write a geognphicaX description of Prussia. 
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Set to candidates oompetmg for sitaations in the Admiralty, Inland 

Beyenue, Coatoms, fto. 

Time allowed, 2j^ hours. 

1. On the aooomjranying man of Kngland and Wales trace tiie coorBes of 
the Wye, Severn, Trent and Mersey ; place the ports and headlands on the 
South Coast, and define the limits <n the Oonnties on the South and East. 

2. Write a short aooount of (1) tha flhnttand Iain, (2) Leinater, (S) Sicily. 
8. Where are the fbDowxwpuusea, and far what an say of ttflmienaix- 

able !— ICaida, Haranno, UBOsbon, Goojerat, Saratq^a, Hen-Sin, Santa 
Oktts, Yalj^araiso, Tunis, Oleron ? 

4. Mention our chief imports from China and Australia, respeotiydy. 

5. What are the countries oomprised in the Bussian Empire ! Give same 
account of the different races which it includes. 

6. Draw a map as large as ^our paper will allow of South America, gir- 
ing the principal politioal divisions with the chief town of eadi, and the 
pimcipal rivers and ports. 

7. Where does the Ghilf Stream ori^pnate 1 Give a short account of it. 
State what you know of the other principal currents of the Atlantic 

Or, 

1. On the aocompanvinp; map of Europe trace the course of the principal 
rivers of France and Spam, and show, with asterisks and names written 
near, the position of the principal towns on their banks. 

2. Describe (1) Mexico, (2) tiie Morea. (3) the Sahara. 

3. Give an account of uie counties of Korfolk, Boxburgh, limerick. 

4. Whore are the following places, and for what are they remarkable :— 
Zurich, Trieste, Prague, Potsdam, Darmstadt, Stockholm, Smyrna, Trebi- 
zond, Bagdad, Shiraz ? 

5. Give some account of Holland, naming its chief divisions and some 
of their principal towns. 

6. Draw and fill up a map of Egypt, as large as your paper will admit. 

7. Give some account of the course of the Mississippi, Tn^m^wg the states 
by which it passes. 



ENGLISH HISTOEY. 

Bev. H. G. Bobinson. 

8 p. u. — 6 p. M. 

[N. B. — You are not permitted to answer more than six of the following 
questions. The maximum number of marks may be obtained by an- 
swering thoroughly well any six.'\ 

1. Give an account of the social and i>olitical condition of England dur- 
ing the reign of Stephen. 

2. Describe the occaaion and chief events of what is known in our history 
art The Barons* War. 

3. State the rcBpective claims of the Houses of Tork and Lancaster. 
What more imineoiately led to the breaking out of the war between thein I 
Mention (with dates) the chief battles fought durine the course of it. 

4. DeBcribo the progress of the constitution and the position of Parli&> 
ment under the House of Lancaster. 

5. Sketch the character ol Henry Yn..> wafli «c^^ fti wamasosTj ^t the chief 
erenta of hia reign. 
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6. What course of events led to the flight of Mary Queen of Scots to Eng- 
land ? How can^ you account for, and how fax can you justify, Elizabeth's 
conduct towards her ? 

7. Mention the chief points at issue between Charles I. and the Parlia- 
ment, and give a particular account of one of the following incidents : — 

(1.) The contest about Ship-money. 

(2.) The Orand B«monstrance. 

(3.) The Arrest of the Five Members. 

8. State what you know about the following : — 

(1.) The Exclusion Bill. 

(2.) The Habeas Corpus Act. 

(S.) The Declaration of Indulgence. 

9. Give an account of the war of the Spanish Succession. 

10. Belate briefly ^e rise and progress of our Indian empire. 

11. Write short biographical sketdkies of the following persons : — 

fl.) Sir R. Walpole. 
(2.) Lord Chatham. 
(3.1 John Wilkes. 
(4.) (George Washington. 
(5.) Wdrren Hastings. 

12. Give a summary of the chief incidents of the Peninsular War. 

13. Mention some of the main proviaiong of the Beform Bill of 1882, spe- 
cifying the mode of parliamentary electtion and the various quaJifications of 
electors. 



SPECIMEN OF QUESTIONS IN CONSTITUTIONAL 

HISTORY. 

(Hat.t.am and Mat.) 

Set to candidates for the Parliament Office. 
Time allowed, 3 hours. 

1. What were the legal limitations of the Boyal Authority under the 
House of Tudor, and how far were they in operation. 

2. What were the effects of the dissolution of the monasteries ? 

3. State the principal matters in dispute between James I. and his Par- 
liaments. 

4. What trials and legal decisions gave rise to Mr. Fox's Libel Act ? 
What change has since been made in the law ? 

5. What is meant by the " Alien Acts ?" Mention the occasions when 
they have been passed, and the times when England has been most resorted 
to as an asylum by forei^ refugees. 

6. In what respects did the constitution of the Scotch Parliament differ 
from that of the English ? 

7. What were the original privileges of the East India Company, tmd 
how have they been gradually curtailed ? 

8. Sketch the history of parties in the reign of George HI., and state 
the advantages and disadvantages of party government. 

9. Trace the history of the Judicial powers of the House of Lords. 

10. State the principal reforms in the CriminaA.lA.'^ ^sA'Sx^y^e^so^i^^ss^^^ij^ 
the year 1800. 
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ENGLISH LITEEATITBE. 

T. A&NOLD, M. A. 

1. What do you consider to be the true epoch of the commfflioeinesit of 
English Literature ? Gdve reasons for your opinion. 

2. Show in what manner the Prologue to the Oanterbury Tales throws 
light upon the social life of the period. 

8. Examine the Scottish poetry of the 15th and 16th oenturies, and describe 
the leading characteristics of the principal authors. 

4. State what you consider to bie the chief ezM^enciefl, a&d also tiia chief 
defects, in the poetry of the Elizabethan age. 

5. Describe tne plot, or poetical framework, of the Faeiie Qneene. Is tiie 
poem a complete work \ 

6. Analyse the stanza of Spenser. 

7 . Compare any tragedy of Shakspeare with one by Sophocles or Eurhndet 
in reference to the rules of art whicn gorem the construction of the plot in 
eadi, and the effect which each is calculated to produce upon an audience. 

8. In what plays of Shaksi)eare do the following characters occur : — ^Mi- 
randa, Escalus, Adriana, G^tiano, Thendtes, lacfaimo, Friar Lanrenoe, 
Viola? 

9. Describe the position which Hooker occupied as a controversialist. 
From whom have we the best account of his life i 

10. Upon what occasion and with what object in view did Milton write 
his Areopagitica ? GHlve an outline of the argument of this treatise. 

11. Explain the titles, — ^loonoclastes^ Oolasterion, Tetrachordon, Smec- 
tjonnuus, Histriomastix, Annus Mirabilis. 

12. Describe, with illustrations, the nature of the foreign influences which 
were acting upon English Literature in the reign of Charles II. 

13. What was Pope's opinion of Dryden as a poet ? Quote i>assages in 
support of your answer. 

14. Characterise the himiour of any one among the following English 
himiourists : — ^Addison, Sterne, Fielding, Qoldsmith. 

15. What is your estimate of Dr. Johnson's merits as a writer, and also 
of the effects ox his influence on literary style 7 

16. Name the principal works of the poet Oowper, and criticise any one of 
them. 

17. Name our best writers of contemporary history ; state in what period 
each lived ; and give your estimate of the peculiar ezcellenciee or weak 
points of any one of them. 

18. Name the satire which you consider to be tiie most forcible in the lan- 
guage. Of what ancient poem is Johnson's " London " a free version T 

19. Name the authors of the following works, and arrange them in order 
according to the date of their death : — ^Roligio Medici ; Utopia ; the Battie 
of the Books ; the Thistle and the Rose ; Rassela-s ; the Davideis ; the 
Essays of Elia ; Madoc ; the Rejocted Addresses ; and the plays— Don 
Sebastian, Revenge, Cato, the Rehearsal. 

20. Name the authors of the following lines, and state, if you can, the 
particular work from which each passage is taken : — 

" Westward the course of empire takes its way." 
" That air and harmony of shape express. 
Fine by degrees and beautifully less." 
[c) " There's not the smallest orb wnich thou behold' st 
But in Wk motion like an angel sings ; 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims." 
i^d.) "I am as free as nature first made man. 
Ere the base laws of servitude began. 
When wild in woods the noble savage ran." 
(e.) " Till oft converse with heavenly habitants 
Begin to cast a beam on the outwoaA ft\\a.-^. 
The unpolluted temple ol the nnn.A., 
And turns it by dcgrccR to the aouVft caaciv<»> 
Till all be made immortal." 
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SPECIMEN OF PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION FROM 

LATIN, 

Eisdem temporibus Fersarum rez Darius, ex Asi& in Europam exerdtu tra- 
jecto, Scythis bcllum inferre decrevit. Pontem fecit in Histro flunune, qu& 
oopias traduceret. Ejus pontis, dum ipse abesset, oustodes reliquit prm- 
cipes, quos secmn ex Ionia et bolide duxerat j ^uibus singulis ipsarum ur- 
bium perpotua dcderat imperia. Sic enim facilllme putavit se 6n»c& lingud, 
lo^uentes, qui Asiam incolerent, sub sui retenturum potestate, si amicis 
ems o^ida tuenda tradidisset, quibus se oppresso nulla spes salutis relin- 
queretur. In hoc fuit turn numero Miltiades, cui ilia custodia crederetur. 
Uic cum crebri afferrent nuntii, male rem gcrere Darium premique a 
Scythis, Sfiltiades hortatus est i>ontis custody ne a fortimft aatam occa- 
sionem liberandas Gneciae dimitterent. Nam si cum his copiis, quas sccum 
transportarat, intcxisset Darius, non solum Europazn fore kitam, scd etiam 
60S, qui Asiam incolerent GrsBci generc, liberos a Persarum f uturos domi> 
tione et periculo ; et facile efflci posse, ^onte enim rescisso, regem ycI hos- 
tiiun ferro vel inojad x)aucis dicbus intenturum. — ^Nepos. 

Two such i>as8ages are usually given. The time allowed is 2 hours, and 
the candidate is expected to translate both passages. The more difficult 
passages arc set in compctitire examinations. 



SPECIMEN OF PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION INTO 

LATIN. 

Time allowed 1 hour. 

He is related to have spoken as follows : — ^Although my conscience acqxiits 
me of blame, Quirites, yet I bum with shame that you should know, and 
that posterity will learn, how in the fourth consulate of Titus Quinctius the 
JEqui and v olsci, for whom lately the Hemici were almost a match, ad- 
vanced in hostile array to the walls of Home and retired without chastise- 
ment. Although the course of events and the posture of our affiurs has 
long been such as to fill my mind with the gloomiest forebodings, yet had I 
foreseen that such an ignominy was destined to happen in this year, I would 
have gone into exile or killed myself, if there was no other way of cseap* 
ing from office, to avoid such a disgrace. Can it be tiiat, if the enemy had 
behaved like men, Bome would have been taken in my consulate ? I hud 
had enough of office, enough and too much of life. I should have died when 
I was a third time ConsuL Which of us was it that so puny a foe dc- 
spised T Was it myself, or was it you, Quirites T If the fault is mine, strip 
me of the command, and if it is not enough, visit me with further pcualtics. 
If the f aiilt is jours, may no god or man arise, Quirites, to punish your 
sins, but may it suffice that you repent them. 



GREEK. 

The examinationfl in Qreek are of the same character as the eazminations 
in Latin. 



SPECIMEN OF PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION FROM 

FRENCH. 

De mteia qu'H avait ^crit k Eiiant, au sa^e^ ^'&lta\a»A.<^^«^^V>x>a»si 
au eiy'et do Ftotle, il 6cxiv«it k Benxadotte au so^^iX. ^ Qw»ssf» • ''*' v^^"^'^*' 
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mvct OQ rif ee coquin de Oeoivw. Si yous le fenez tmc fois, faates-Ie 
iusiUer vingt-quatro heures apres conune ayant 6t6 en Angletcnt) apr^s la 
capitulation." Or 11 n*y ayait en ce moment de prise d*armes ni en Bre- 
tagne ni en Yendte : ponr enToyer de tels ordres 4 nn honune qui 6taxt 
d'aiUeurs incapable de les ex^cuter, il soffiaait k Bonaparte d*en redoutcr 
ane. Le 3 nivoae (24 D^oembre IftOO) conune le Premier Consul se rendait 
k rOi>6ra pour y entendre eziteuter un oratorio d'Haydn, sa Toiture ren- 
contra Ters le milieu de la rue Scdnt-Nicaise une petite cbarette qui embar- 
rassait le passage ; oex>endant son cocher ^vita r obstacle avee beancoup de 
boiiheur et d'adresse. A peine arait-il d^pass^ un des toumante de la roe 
qu'une detonation formidable ee fit entoidre. La foree de TezploBion, 
Hcmblable & la commotion produite par un tremblement de terre^ souleva la 
Toiture et 6branla toutes les maisons du quartier. Quatre i)er8onnes avaient 
ete tu^es sur le coup, une soixantainc ^taient bless^ plus ou moins gri^e* 
ment, quarante-six maisons ^taient extrdmement endommag^es. I^ Pre- 
mier Ck>nsul persista n^anmoins k se rendre & I'Op^ra. II parut dans sa 
logc avec madame Bonaparte encore tout p&le d'^froi ; Iui-m6me a£feotaii 
rirapassibilite, mais Pinqui^tude de ses regards trabissait son agitation in- 
tdrieure. " Les coquins ont voulu me faire sauter," dit^il & Bapp. II ne 
resta que peu d'instants & TOp^ra ct se fit reotmdnire anx Tuueries— 
Laitfrey. 

• 

Other French authors from whom passages have been selected arc, Ds 
Stael, Dumas, La Bruyj^ro, Lacretdle, Lamarttne, Lavall^, DuruT, Bous- 
scau, Sand, Villcmain, Voltaire, Xavier de Maistres, AmMte ThieiTyy 
L. Blanc, !F1Ion, Volncy, Gonsin, Chateaubriand, Mignefc, Tictor Hugo, 
Vacherot, Montesquieu, Yaulabelle, Fonten^e, Thiers, Oiiijtot, \f<»fwillon, 
Bridaine, Bossuct. 

Two such passages are usually giren. The time allowed is 2 hours, and 
the candidate is expected to translate both passages. The more difficult 
passages are set in compotitiye examinations. 



SPECIMEN OF PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION INTO 

FRENCH. 

•* From Persia," said the pocrt, " I trarelled through Syria, and for three 
years resided in Palestine^ where I conrcrsed with great numbers of the 
uorth'em and western nations of Europe, — the nations which are now in 
possession of all power and all knowledge, whose armies arc irresistiblcL 
and whose fleets command the remotCTt parts of the globe. Whcm I 
compared those men with the natives of our own kingdom and those that 
surround us, they appeared almost another order of beings. In their 
country it is difficult to wish for anything that may not be obtained ; what- 
ever their own climate has denied them is supphed by their commerce." 
" By what means," said the prince, " are the Europeans thus powerful ; or 
why, since they can so easily visit Asia and Africa for trade and conquest, 
cannot the Asiatics and Africans invade their coasts, plant colonies in 
their ports, and give laws to their natural princes ? The same wind that 
carries them back would bring us thither. ' " They are more powerfiil, 
sir, than we," answered Imlac, " because they are wiser : knowledge will 
always predominate over ignorance, as man governs the other animals." 

The examinatiojkB in German, Itali^w, and olivet foreign languages are 
cfthe $aaw character as the examinations in. 'Euu.ycu. 
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LiLNGUAGE, LITBRATURE AND HISTORY OF ROMK 

F. A. Falxt, Esa, 

10 A.M. to 1 P.K. 

1. Translate into !English, Tadt. GeAn., \ 26., " Penus agitare et in usuruB 
extendere ignotum. Agrl pro numero cultorum ab universis in vicos occu- 
pantur, qnos moz inter se Becundum digoationean partiuntiiT. Arva pet 
annoe mutant ; et sux>ere8t ager. Nee enim cirni ubertate et amplitudine 
soli labore contendnnt, ut x>omaria conserant et prata separent et hortos 
rigent ; sola terras se^es isnperatur. Unde annum quoque ipsum non in 
totidem digerunt species: hiems et ver et eestas intellectum ac Tocabula 
habent ; autumni perinde nomen ac bona ignorantur." 

2. Distinguish accurate the words arvOf ager, prerter, compos. Give 
the etymologies (or roots) of fentts, universus, occupo, vicua, arva, (iger, 
nnnuSy conserOy aeparo, horttu, hiemSy very dsstas, autumntts. 

3. E bspl ain the terms " noun," " verb," " nominative," and " accusative" 
case, "why are inflexions called " cases T* Define "subject," "object," 
" I^redicate," " copula," and show their application to the smiplest sentence, 
as " urbem condo." 

4. Write down the letters of the Boman alphabet in use in tiie time of 
Cicero. "What new letters did the Emperor Claudius add, and with what 
success ? Show the relations of F, G, H, and Q to the corresponding letters 
of the old Greek alphabet. 

5. Distinguish the meanings of Aomo, vir, juveniSy aduleseens, muliery 
JeminOy matrona. Derive ttxoTy eonjuxy fetninOy puellOy liberiy proles, su- 
doles. Explain the terms "jus connubii,** " conventio in manum," " nlius 
familias." 

6. Distinguish the JEtnisci of ancient Italy from the 7)/rrheni. Give th^ 
geographical position of each, and discuss briefly thdr etlmologioal affinities, 
what signification attaches to the etymologv of the latter wora ; also to the 
names Umhriy Sabini, Latini, Quirties, Atbani, Osci or Optct, Italt/y and 
Greece ? 

7. Varro (L. "L. v., ? 89), " MilHeSy quod trium milium prime legio flebat, 
ac singulee nibus Titiensium, Kamnium, Lucerum, milia singula militum 
mittebant." Specify the component parts of a Roman legion, and distin- 
g^sh " aquila," "signum," "vexillum." State (briefly) what you know 
of the origin and meaning of the three "tribes" mentioned in the above 
extract. 

8. Express the following sums in English currency, " HS. quadringenties 
trides quinquies;" "centies quinquagies sestertium;" "HS. CIoIpC." 
Explain the symbol HS, and give the value of " sestcrtiuB," " denanus." 
What is generally mean t by " nxmius ?" Translate " condititque lustrum, 
quo censa sunt dvium liVHII, LXXXmi, LXXII." (Tac. Ann. xi. 25») 

9. Give the date of the birth and the birthplace of the poet Plautus. Does 
the text we possess harmoniEO with contemi>orary inscriptions ? From what 
sources were his comedies derived ? Define " f abula togata," " palliata," 
" prcBtextata." Mention the kinds of Koman poetry which have a daim 
to be truly Italian, or indigenous. Was " satire " one of these ? Giv^ the 
etymology of the word. 

10. What were the duties of the Aupurs ? What etymologies have been 
given of the name ! At what period in the history of Rome had they the 
greatest influence ? Explain and derive the augural terms: lituttSy regie 
(cseli), ccfretnoniay tabemaculum caper e, tripuaium <o(iat\mum^ d««M4«r^ 
and considero, eontemplor, ostentaj religio, snperstitu). 

n. Translate (Cio. de I^. iii., ^ 9), " Ajst quaniio ^-a^^toSSa ^PWNVo^^ga^ 
caniiBB dvium escim^ cenus ne ampliuB sex 'msQBe&) a. weojataxft <scsp?«c»%«s^ 

l2 
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juris quod duo oonsulee teneto, isque aye sinutra dictos popnH magistor 
esto : equitatumquo qui regat, habcto pari jure cum eo, quicumque erit juriH 
diflceptator.'* Specify the magiBtratefi here alluded to. What oUier xuunes 
of the *' Fquites^ were in vogue in the early republic ; and what were thdr 
duties originally ? 

12. Translate (Tacit. Ann., Ti. 51), ** Proschptum patrem exul secutus 
[Tiberius], ubi domum Augusti priyignus introut, multis aemulis conjQicta- 
tus est, dum Marcellus ct Agrippa^ mox (huus Luciusque CsEKsaiee vigucre. 
Etiam fxtitcr ejus Drusus prospenore dyium amore crat. Bed T"«^-g'in"<» in 
lubrico cgit accepta in matrimonium Julia." Explain the relationshiprf 
hero mentioned by drawing a i>edigrce ; and show also how the fan^es ol 
Augustus and Tiberius wore united (by marriage) in Germaaucus. 



LANGUAGE, LITERATURE AND HISTORY OF 

GREECE. 

Bsy. B. H. KsNMXDT, D. D. 
8 p.m. to 6 p. K. 

1. Explain the etymological relations of the following words : — 

1. diV> his, twice. 5. 0tloa, fores, door. 

2. ir^vTc, quinque. five. 6. fiiorotj vita, quick. 
8. kftivy ego, I, icn. 7. ciiiv, smx. 

4. 'ijepogf alter, other, andere. 8. xtifjuipf hiems. 

2. Write down the Present Inflnitiye, with the Future and Perfect Indi- 

caliye, of the Greek verbs which represent the roots-— 

(1) 4*- (2) ii- (3) Act- (4) ix' 

Explain the relation between Uwat and Uvai. What Latin words cor- 
ren>ond to them t Account for such forms as vim, vtvco/xai. 
Analyse ivici/x^'vuf , je^joy as used by Homer. 
To what dialects are &/li/9ut«, norrdvf fioxd, i-iitariaruif o-iw, iripmra, 

rvpiaitie, iiXihi:* txdocwv roferrible severally, and what ar« their usual 
forms! 

3. Translate into Gredc, with accents :— 

1. I will come if I can. 

2. She said she would come if she oould 

8. They said they would have come if they oould^ 

4. There are many things which I should wish to remind von of. 

5. Make haste and come, but not till you have seen your wther. 

6. Be assured I will see nim before I oome. 

7. He wounded many of the enemy before he was at length alain. 

8. 8he spoke as if. forsooth, she knew not the facts. 

9. Cleon answered and said that not himself but ho (ITioias) was 

general. 
10. 1 imew I had not myself errody but you who denied yoa ware 
present. 

4. Deaadbe the oonflUtatUWi loca^ty, twQif;i&<»^ voil -ssauftA^gEMQi of tba 
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5. Explfdn ^Uif and tpa^rj. What was the procodnre of a d/icii at Athens ? 
'Distinguish ^vaxpiveiv and avoKpivevBat (middle), KaraAtanav and Karadtai' 
rSa0ai (middle). Explain the words tlaajyeXiof Ivdeift;, ^aaig, and the 
phrases kpfjfinv o^Xcif, i.vTi\axeiv t»}v ttij omtov. 

6. What was tne national and x>plitical character of Thehes ? What part 
did the Thebans take in the Persian and FeIoi>oniiesian wars, and again 
after Ihe peace of Antalddas ? Explain the following allusion of Xilton : — 

The great Emathian conqueror bid spare 

The house of Pindarus, when temple and tower 

Went to the ground. 

I 7. Sketch the life and character of any one of the following persons : — 

Aldbiades. Timoleon. Demetrius Foliorcetes. 

8. Taking as boundaries the Tigris, the Indus, the sea, and the northern, 
latitude of the Caspian, place Arbela, Ecbatana, Fersepolis, Susa, Mara- 
canda, Taxila, Patala, Zariaspe, the rangto of Faropamisus, Lcnaus, and 
Emodus: trace the route of Alexander from Babylon to Patala. What 
occurred in Brangiana ? What at ^aracanda ? What was the great result 
of Alexander's conquests ? 

9. Date the foundation of Alexandria in Egypt; and describe its ori|;inal 
form. Under what governments did it pass during the first t«a centuries of 
its existence 7 What were its services to literature, science, and reli^on ? 
What is understood by the terms Pleias Alexandrina, Canon Alexandnnus, 
Oodex Alexandrinus ? 

10. Compare the philosophic doctrines of Heraclitus and Zeno of Elea. 
In what dialogues are they severally combated by Plato? Explain the 
Platonic doc^ine of ideas. What innu^ice did it exercise in the middle 
ages? 



FRENCH LANGUAGE, &c. 

M. DUPONT. 

Sp.k. to 6 p.m. 
"N. B. — The QMestions are to he answered in EnglWh, 

GktAMTfAR. 

1. Give the first person plural ** imparfait^" and the first person singnilar 
and plural of the " prStSrit dSfini/* of the following verbs : aequirir, 
fieurwy ioenir^ mowoair^ pourvair, C0nclure, croitref mettre. 

2. JSet-ee qne vous n^avez peu ae livres f JBet-ce que voue n*avez pas des 
litres f Show the different meaning of the preceding sentences, acoount 
for the use of the artide in the latter. 

S. What is the meaning of the following neater^ verbs according as thcfy axe 
conjugated with the auxiliarv itre or avoir f JSchouer, disparattre, gran- 
dir, demewer. Oive examples. 

4. Vespiranee lui avail appris d eonnaitre et d se servir des homtnes. 
Correct the above sentence, and give the rule of the " rSgime sttbstantif." 

5. Aooount for the invariability of the i>articiple eru in the following sen- 
tence : Cette maison est plus grande queje ne favais eru. 

6. Oive a few examples to show tibiat, aooording to the diffBcoiLt v»3a&^^ 
▼lew, the salnnnctive or indicative mood Tna^X^-oaib^mvc^waAasa^ «ec^- 
tausoB, even inien the principal is intenog&Mvd. 
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1. Sketch fhe orijgin and character of the IVendh *' Farlemeiif,'^ and 
the influence of the " Lfgistes" and of the Roman law, on tiie constitatioD, 
of the French monarchy. 

2. Give the leading (uaoaea of the following tieatieB : — 1659, " Traits dea 
Pyrto^ea,"— 171^**Trait6 d»Utrecht,"— 176S, " Traits de Paria." 

3. Who were the leading members of the " oonstitaante V* Who were 
the authors of the ." constitution civile du elergt,** and what were its 
results! 

4. Give a short aooomit of the Italian wars tram the election of 17apol6m 
Bonaparte to the generalship, down to the treaty of Camx>o-f ormio. 

5. Show the character of the reaction whidi took place in 1815 and 1816. 
Who were the leading statesmen of that period ? 

6. Mention the most {^important fbcts oonneeted with the following per- 
sons ;— Tallien, Eouch6» Hoche, Bemadott^ de Yilldle» Marmont, La 
Vayettev 

1. Name the chief members of the **PlBad»." Saj what you know of 
their works, and of the character of their talent. 

2. Who were the leading men of Fort«Boval ? Under what ciioumstanoes 
were **Le8 lettrea pravincialet^* published f 

S. Contrast the lyric poetry of the ei|^teenth oentury with that of the 
nineteenth. Kame the authors of the following pieces t — Ode au Q*du 
Luc. Ode 8W la mort de J. B. Bousseau. Lee PrShtdes. Lee Ftmtomee. 

4. Who pronounced the ** Oraieom ^tmSbre de Louis XIV. ? Draw a 
parallel between the author of the *^ Petit-c<tr0tM^* and the author of the 
** JOiscows sur Pbistoire universelleJ* 

5. Who are the leading historians of the nineteenth centuxy ?, Why axe 
M. Mignet and M. Thiers i>ointed out by the author of the " Btudes his- 
toriques" as tide heads of the " Ilcole jpolitiaue fataliste P* 

6. Name the chief works of the followmg illusmous women : de S^vigo^, 
de Lafayette, Deehoulidres, Bx)land, de Stael, G. Sand. 

CoKPOsrnoir. 
Write cm Essay in French on one of the following n^ecta : 

\. Montres les difii^rences caract^ristitjuee^de I'influenoe exerc^ sur la 
civilisation modeme, par la civilisation grecque, et par la. civilisation 
romalne. 

2. De I'importonce relative des beaux arts, oonsid^r^ oomme agents de 
la civilisatian. 

Passage bead fob Dicxatiok. 

Ul toubaime. 

COnnaissez-vous cefcte contr^ que Fan a sumomm^ le jardin de la France 
ce pays oCi I'on respire un air si pur dans les plaines verdoyantes arros^es 

?ar un grand fleuve ? Si vous avez traverse dans les mois d'6t6 la bdle 
'ouraine vous aurez kmgtemps suivi la Loire paisible avec raichantement) 
vous aurez rej^tt^ de ne pouvoir determiner, «atre les deux rives, oelle 
oCi vous choisires votre^ demeure, pour y oubUer les hommes aupr^s d'un 
6tre aim6. Lorsque I'on aocompagne le flot jaune et lent du beau fleuve on 
ne oesse de x>erdre ses regards dans les riants details de la rive droite. Des 
vallons x>eupl^ de jolies maisons blanches, des coteaux jaunis par les vignes 
ou blanchiB par les fleurs du corisieT, dee ^ax^arva dft Toaca d'oCi sort tout k 
AMip une tour ^aac^e^ tout rappeUe la l€cQiidiikJ(& d.^'V^Xxsrc^ ^sq.^ vEv<:^siSBabsdu( 
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de ses monmnents, et tout int^resse dans les OBuyres de ses habitants Indus- 
trieux. Bien ne leur a 6i6 inutile : il semble que, dans leur amour d'une 
aiissi belle patrie, seule province de France que n'oocupa jamais l'6tranger, 
ils ii'aicnt pas youlu perdre le molndrc cspace de son terrain, le plus l^ger 
grain de son sable. — Alfred j>£ Viqny {Ctnq-Mars), 



GERMAN LANGUAGE, &c. 

FSOFSSSOB BUCHHEIM. 

Gbasimatical Questions. 3 p. x. to 6 p. x. 

1 . Gire the second and third persons sin^polar of the present indicatiye 
and the second person singular of the imperative mood of gehen, aussprechen, 
aushebefif anfetngen^ feehten, sehlageriy and versehafen. 

2. Which substantives form their plural b^ means of the terminations 0, 
er, or en, and which do not take any additional termination at all in the 
plural ? Are there any substantives which have a double plural ! 

3. When do we use tae relative pronouns wer and was, and when welcher^ 
welche, toelehesy or der, die, das ; and in which case must the requisite 
forms of der, die, das be employed, instead of those of icelcher, welche, 
welches ? Illustrate your answer by examples. 

4. Which of the following conjunctions : sett, tooher, auch, wenn, zudem, 
and dann are co-ordinative and which subordinative ? Do any of these con- 
junctions affect the construction of sentences T Give examples. 

5. Give the meaning of the auxiliary verbs of mood Jconnen, dUrfen, 
mogen ; rnHssen, sollen, and wollen, and state what other notions they can 
express besides their fundamental significations. 

6. In what cases is o/not expressed by the genitive, but rendered by the 
proposition von, and in what cases is it entirely omitted in German 1 Give 
examples. 

LiTSRAST QT7ESTION8. 

1. Describe the ori^ and nature of the Thiersage, and mention the 
principal poem belonging to that class of poetry. 

2. Sketcn the origin and develo^nnent of the drama in Germany. 

3. In which century did Sebastian Brant live ? Give a brief descriptioii 
and critical an^jsis of his great work. 

4. During which period did the Spraehpesellsehaften flourish in Ger^ 
many ! "^Hiat were their merits and f aUijags, and which of them was the 
most meritorious ? 

5. Which are the principal epigrammatic i)oets of Germany, and which 
epigrammatic productions form an important epoch in G^erman literary 
history? 

6. Mention and characterize the principal critical works of Lessing. 

HXSTOKICAI. QuESTioira. 

1. At what period did Borne and the Western Empire fall under the do- 
minion of the Germans ? How long did their possession last, and what was 
the fate of their succesdve leaders f 

2. Why may the reign of Heiwrich der Bogelsteller be called one of th« 
most important in the nistory of Germany ? 

3. What i>olicy did the G^ennan emperors obsOTve towards the Protestants 
during the period from the cbath of Cuiarles Y. to the outbreak of thft Thirty 
Yaara* War/ 
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4. Under the reign of which emperor was the progreas of the Tories in 
empire finally checked, and what military leaders chiefly distingais 
themselves in the final struggle ? 

5. In what relation did we princes and free cities of Germany stanc 
the German emperors ; and why did the latter, in general, contribut 
little to the welfare of the empire ? 

6. Gire a description of the Volkersehlacht at Leipzig. "Who were 
principal comb«,tant8, and what was the result of the great battle ? 

Write aik essay on one oi the following aahjects^ using the Qen 
character : — 

1. Einflosz der Vulkerwaiidemng oof die Reugeetaltong £aropa*s. 

2. Ueber die Qastfreundschast in alterund neua Zeit. 
S. Ueber den Aberglauben, 

DicTATioK. — (Gennasi ciiaractera to be used.) 

Friedrich der Zweite wurde am 24. Jantuur 1712 ssu Berlin ^boi 
Schon als Xnabe machten ihn sein Anstand, seine gluckliche Gesichts 
dung, seine lebhaste Wissbegierde und seine Geistesgegenwart sehr an 
hend. In seinem Charakter vereinigte et d^ YaXen sesten Sinn. * 
f euriges Temperament mit dem zarten Gesiihl seiner Mutter, Sophie . 
rothee, einer Schwester Eonig Ge(H^s U. Ton England. Seine e 
Kindheit Terlebte er unter den Augen einer ehrwiird^en Fran, die a 
schon seines Yaters ^rzieherin gewesen war. Im siebenten Jahre kao 
unter mannliche Leitung. Zwei hohe Militarpersonen f iihrten die bef 
dere Aufsicht Uber ihn. Dcrlebhafte Frinz fand an Allem Vemitif 
Zwei Ho^r^ger untorrichteten ihn in der Beligion und ein Orga 
unterwies ihn im Elavier^iel. — E. F. Beckeb. 



ITALIAN LANGUAGE, ETC. 

PsOTBSSaK FlBTHXrCCI. 
Sp. K. to6 P.M. 

[W. "R.—The Questions are to be answered in English. "^ 

OUAKMATICAL QUESTIONS. 

1 . Show and exemplify the rules for knowing the gender of Italian not 
and add the different exceptions to those rules, 

2. Gire the PoMessivey Demonstrativey and Relative pronouns in b 
genders and numbers, and show which of those pronouns require the defii 
article, and which do not admit of it. Explain also in what instances 
article, before such as otherwise require it, should yet be omitted. 

3. 'What are the rarious significations of the conjunctive pronouns, 
«*, r», gliy ncy le. glielo ? 

4. Give the whole of the present and future tenses of the indicative j 
ibe participle past ofdovere, »ccjFliere, ritnanere, 8olvre."^rtisav\:afe^«t\i 

more forms than one, let the other iorms also "be ©.-^eo. 
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LiTERABY QrESTIONS. 

{Dates to he given in all cases.) 

1 . Sketch the more prominent incidents in the life of Dante. "What other 
"Works besides the Divina Commedia did ho wr to ? 

2. What was observed to happen with r^ird to the culture of Italian 
literature during the age which succeeded the times of Boccaccio ? In what 
position is he entitled to rank as an author ? 

3. What poem did Tassoni write ? Wlat was the occasion, and what 
were the character and spirit of his work ? 

4. State the merits and defects generally obserred in the poetry of Me- 
tastasio. Refer to passages in illustration of your answer. 

5. Name the authors who at the latter end of the last and the beginning 
of this century imparted new life and vigour to Italian poetry. 

6. Which have been the leading writes in Italian prose and poetry in 
the last seventy years ? Give the titles of their works. 

HisTOEicAL Questions. 
{Dates to he given in all cases.) 

1. Describe briefly the wars of Charlemagne against the Lombardian 
kings, and the downfall of the latter. At whose instigation and for what 
causes did he undertake those wars ? 

2. When and, why was Alessandria built, after whom was it so named, 
and why was it called Alessandrio della Paglia ? 

3. State the origin and foundation of the city of Venice. 

4. By whose agency and by what means was the complete overthrow of 
the Bepublic of Florence effected ? Who was the first Duke of Florence ? 

5. State what you know of Fra Girolamo Savonarola. 

6. Give a short description of the political condition and territorial divi- 
sions of Italy on the breaking out of the great war in 1793. 

Dictation. 

Su, mortali, destatcvi. II dl rinasce ; toma la veritlk in sulla terra, e 
partonsene le immagini vane. Sorgete ; ripigliatevi la soma della vita ; 
liducetevi dal mondo false nel vero. 

Oiascuno in questo tempo raocoglie e ricorre coll* animo tntti i x>ensieri 
della sua vita presente ; richiama alia memoria i discgni, gli studi e i 
negozi ; si propone i diletti e ^li affanni die gU sieno per intervenire nello 
spazio del giomo nuovo. £ ciascuno in queeto tempo d piCi desideroso che 
mai, di ritrovar pure nella sua meaite aspettative giooonde e pensieri dold. 
Ma pochi sono soddisfatti di questo desiderio ; a tutti il risvegliarsi d danno. 
II misero non d prima desto, che egli ritoma nolle mani dell' infelidtli sua. 
Dolcissima oosa d quel sonno, a conciliare il quale oonoorse o letizia o spe- 
ranza. L* una e 1' altra insino alia vigilia del di s^piente, oonservasi intera 
e salva ; ma in questa, o manca o decuna. 

Se il sonno dei mortali fosse perpetuo, ed una oosa medefflma oolla vita ^ 
86 sotto I'astro diumo, languenao per la terra in ]^rofondissima quiete tutti 
i viventi, non apparisse opera alcuna ; non muggito di buoi i)er li prati, nd 
strepito di fiere per le f oreste nd canto di ucoelli per I' aria nd susurro d' api 
o di f arf alle scorresse x)er la campagna ; non voce, non moto alcuno, se non 
deUe aequo, del vento e delle tempeste, sorgesse in alcuna banda ; oerto 1| 
universo sarabbe inutile, ma f orse che vi si troverebbe o oopia minore di 
f elicitji, o piti di miseriaj che oggi non vi si trova ! lo dimando a te, o sole, 
autore del giomo, e preside della vigilia : nello apaelo ^<e&. «k«^Yl ^sb.\^9£^»i- 
tinti e oonsuxnati fin qui soieendo e cadeadOt'vei3jQi^W«lc?Q3^^^S«^'^^5^^'^^ 
infra i viventi easere beato f 
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PURE MATHEMATICS. 

Set to candidates for the Colonial Office, Parliament Office, and Education 

Office, who selected Mathematics. 

Time allowed, 8 hours. 

1. If a straight line be divided into any two parts, the square described 
on the whole Ime is equal to the squares described on the two parts, togetiier 
with twice the rectangle contained by the parts. 

2. Describe a reg^ular pentagon about a ^yen circle. 

3. Similar triangles are to one another in the duplicate ratio of their ho- 
mologous sides. 

4. If perpendiculars Aa, B&, Gc, be drawn from the angular x>oint8 of a 
triangle ABC ux)on the opposite sides, show tiiat they will bisect t^e angles 
of the triangle abc. 

5. Find the Greatest Common Measure of 8x* + 14;cs 4- 9x + 2 and 2x* 
+ 9x3 + 14a: + 3. 

6. Solve the following equations : — 

5a;- 9 *J5x-i 

,2) (a;''~y«=9 

(3) a** + a^* = a^i^, 

7. Prove the binomial theorem when the index is a positiye int^:er, and 

find the 7th term in the expansion of {a"^ -{- a*b)^. 

8. Apply the method of cross-multiplication, or tiiat of indeterminate co- 
efficients, to obtain the value of one of the variables from the equations— 



a^jc + ft, y -:- c^ a = rfi 
«• a; + 6, y + Ca 



1^3 » = »a / 



9. Define the cosine of an angle, and trace its dianges in sign and mag- 
nitude as the angle increases from 135<* to 360^. 

10. Show that cos A = H ; and that if^ + J4-C' = ISO*, sin U 

l + tau»i 

+ sin 2B -f sin 2C = 4 sin A. sin B. sin C. 

11 . Show that in any triangle where A, B, C, are the angles, and a, 6, e, 
the sides, 

QN sin A _ sin B __ si 

~~a ~J c * 

. b' + c^-a* 

(8) c = o. cos B + h. cos A. 

12. Two sides of a triangle and the included angle being given, solve the 
triangle. . 

IJ. DeAne a logarithm. "What ia the aAvautJv^<i oi taking 10 as the base 
of a syatem of iogarithms ! 
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GiTen log 2 = -3010300 
log 3 = -477123 , 

find log 720 and log — . 

Find log 256 to the base 2V2. 

14. In the parabola, the rectangle under the latus reotum and an abscissa 
<iif tiie axis, is equal to the sg[uare of the semi-ordinate. 

15. The normal at any point otf an ellipse bisects the angle between the 
focal distances. 

16. If a tangent be drawn to a hyperbola, and be terminated by the 
a^mptotes, it will be bisected in the point of contact. 

17. The equation to the ellipse being 

find the equation to its tangent, 

18. Determine the area contained within the three straight lines whose 
equations (the axes being rectangular) are resx>ectiycly 

y_2a; — 4 = 0, 3y+2a; — 12 = 0, y + 3 = 0. 



MIXED MATHEMATICS. 

Set to candidates for the Colonial Office, Parliament Office, and Education 

Office, who selected Mathematics. 

Time allowed, 3 hours. 

1. Define the term resultant^ and show how to find the resultant of any 
number of forces acting in one plane on a point. 

2. Define the centre of gravity of a body or system of bodies, and prove 
that the centre of gravity of a triangular area coincides with that of three 
equal particles placed at the angular points. 

8. what is meant by the term Virttuil Velocity ? "What is the Principle 
^virtual velocities f Show that it holds true in the case of the Inclined 
Plane. 

4. Define acceleratinff force and moving force^ and prove the formula 
S = i ft*. 

5. A balloon is ascending vertically with a given velocity, and a body is let 
fall from it which reaches the ground in t" : find the height of the balloon 
when the body left it. 

6. What are the conditions of equilibrium of afioating body ? Give Boyle's 
law for the elastic force of air, and describe any experiment by whldi it 
may be verified. 

7. What is meant by specific gravity ? To a piece of wood which weighs 
4 OK. in vacuo a. piece of metal is attached, whose weight in water is 3 oz., 
and the- two together are found to weigh 2 oz. in wa^ : find the spedfic 
gravity of the wood. 

8. Describe and explain the principle of the diving-bell. Does the tension 
of the rope increase or decrease as the bell is lowered 7 Give reasons for 
your answer, 

9. Give tbe hnn fbr the xcAe^don and xetxM^^ofiL ol Ta.i% qI'^o^^^ 
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10. A small pencil of rays is incident from a point 3 feet distant from a 
ooncaTc spherical surface of glass (m = 1'5) the radius of which is 2 feet: 
find the geometrical focus of refracted rajs. 

1 1 . Having given the distance at whidii a Bhort-sighted person can see 
distinctly, determine the nature of the lens which will enable him to see at 
any other given distance. 

12. What are the chief arguments in favour of the received h3rpothe8is 
that the earth moves round ttxe sun in an orbit inclined to the plane of the 
equator ? 

13. What is the cause of twilight, and why is its duratLon much less in 
the tropics than in higher latitudes ? 

14. I>eflne parallax. By what sort of observationB are tiie parallaxes of 
the sun and moon re8X>octively determined ? 



CHEMISTRY (including HEAT), ELECTRICITY, AND 

MAGNETISM. 

FaoFESsoa Livbxno. 

10 A. H. to 1 p. H. 

Chemistbt (including Heat). 

1 . Explain how the tension of aqueous vapour at temperatures above and 
below the boiling point has been accurately determined^ stating distinctly 
the general prindplos on which the method depends. Show whether t^ 
dew point wUl be either raised or lowered by a fall in the barometric pres- 
sure of the atmosphere, other drcumstancee being unaltered. 

2. Describe, and explain, the preparation of nitric oxide. State the du^ 
racters of that compound. Also give its volumetric composition and the 
mode of determining it, and point out what is peculiar about that composi- 
tion, and the bearing it has on the formula which ou0it to be assigned to it 

8. (Hve an account of the manufacture of steel by cementation and by 
Bessemer's process, and explain the chemistry of these processes. Give any 
reasons which occur to you for regarding steel as a chemical compound, or 
as resembling an alloy, or the reverse, indicating distinctiy the principles or 
analogies on which your reasoning is based. 

4. With what elements is gold most frequently associated in nature. Ex- 
plain how to find the prox>ortion of gold in an alloy of gold with any of the 
other metals usually associated with it. 

5. A gaseous organic compound containing no nitrogen is introduced into 
a eudiometer and fills 92*6 divisions ; oxygen is then added until the mixed 
gases fill 112-6 divisions, and the mixture exploded. The residual gas, 
after being in contact with some calcium chloride, measures 68*5 divisions, 
of which 50*4 divisions are absorbed by x>ota8h, and the rest is oxygen. 
Calculate a formula for the compound ; tne density of it being 29 times that 
of hydrogen. 

Electricity and Maonetish. 

1. What relation exists between the charge on an insulated conductor 
and the induced charges on neighbouring conductors T Explain how this is 
proved. Show how it helps to explain what is called "the power of points," 
and the apparent excess of charge on one coating of a charged Leyden jar 
above that on the other. 

2. DeBcrihe the construction, and expVaaxvtYi^ QJC^ist^ «3A^b& nature of 
tbo measurementB given by Peltier* a electrotastet. 
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8. State the facts observed concerning the residual charge of a Leyden 
jar, and explain them by reference to recognised general principles. 

4. Explain how the total intensity of the earth's magnetism at any time 
and place is determined exx)erimentally, defining accurately the unit of 
measurement employed, and explaining how the instrumental measures are 
reduced to measures in the standard unit. What is the general nature of 
the Tariation of intensity at different parts of the earth's surface ? 

5. State the law connecting the loss of electricity from an insulated con- 
ductor with the time and the charge. Show that a telegraph cable of given 
materials (c. g. copi>er and gutta-percha), at a given temjjerature and com- 
pletely insulated, will fall from charge to half -chaise in the same time 
whether the cable be long or short, the wire and insulator thick or thin, and 
the battery power used to charge it great or small. Show how to find the 
time of falling firom (^large to half -charge, and explain the use made of 
this determination in submarine telegraphy. 

6. Show how to measure the resistance of a submarine cable. Prove the 
following formula for finding the distance of a fault in a cable, where B is 
the resistance of tiie cable b^ore it was faulty, and S after it was faulty, 
when the cable is connected with the earth at the further end ; and T is 
the resistance of the faulty cable when insulated at the further end : — 

Distance of fault = ^-'^(T- S)_(R-S) ^ i^^ of cable. 



GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 

Fbofessob Bahsat. 

Monday, March 29th. 10 a. ii. tol p. k. 

Geologt. 

1. What are the chief objects of investigation of Geological science ? 

2. State some of the proofs that stratified rocks are of different ages. 

3. Explain by drawings the terms dip, horizontal and contorted strata^ 
and unconformdble stratification. 

4. Explain the action of the carbonic acid of the atmosphere in promot- 
ing the waste of limestone rocks. 

5. What common proofs have been given to show the existence of the 
central heat of the Earth t 

^. What is meant by the succession of life in Time i 

HXNS&ALOOY. 

1. What kind of knowledge is included in the word Mineralogy ? 

2. By what process does a crystal (of Quarts or Oaldte for example) gra- 
dually increase in size ! 

S. I>efine the word cleavage as applied to minerals. 

4. What physical characters are used in the determination of minerals ? 

5. Are cryBtala formed in any other way than from solutions ; and if so, 
how? 

6. What is meant by the fundamenial or primary! vcA \2&& «ecqiOk^^r«i 
ioima oiBuneraJg t 
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GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 

PaoFEssoa Bamsat. 

Monday, March 29th. 3 p. m. to 6 p. m. 

Oeoloot. 

7. Name any five genera of fossil shells very common in both the LiM 
and Oolitic formations. 

8. Name some of the genera of fosiil shells by whioh you would easily 
distinguish between marine and fresh water formations. 

9. Is metamorphism of strata confined to formations of any partiodlar 
age ? Give reasons for your belief. 

10. Explain the theory of Artesian wells. 

1 1 . Explain the mode of occurrence of the beds of Goal in the strata of the 
Coal-measures, and how they were formed there. 

12. State the distribution in time, that is to say, the formations in which 
the following kinds of fossils oocur : — ^Trilobitefl, Ldngula, Ammonites, 
Belemnites, Oysters, Elephants, Orthoceras. 

MlNESALOGT. 

7. What is pseudomorphf and how are pseudomorphous forms produced ? 

8. Name the systems of crystallization generally used. 

9. What is the fundamental crystalline form Of Bock-salt, and how has 
Rock-salt been formed ? 

10. Name any three of the common mineral yarietios included under 
Hornblende. 

1 1 . How do Zeolites usually occur in rocks, and what are the essential 
constituents of this family of minerals ? 

12. How would you distinguish Copper pyrites from Iron pyrites, and 
both from Gold ? 

13. Name some of the varieties of Quarts. 



ZOOLOGY. 
"W. B. Cabpentee, M. D., V. P. R. 8. 

10 A.M. to 1 P.K. 

Zoology. 

1. On what characters do Fflr<^6rrt/« fundamentally differ from the other 
great Divisions of the Animal Kingdom ? Mention any animals included 
in the Vertebrate series, in which some of these characters are wanting ; 
and state why they are nevertheless retained in it. 

2. Describe the chief peculiarities by which the omithorhynchus is di»- 
tinguished from other Mammals ; and state in what particulars it is allied 
to the Oviparous Vertebrates. 

3. Compare a iSnail with a Periwinkle^ and both with a Doris ; and show 
what are the points of agreement in which they all serve as representatives 
of their class, and what are the points of dissimilarity in virtue of which 
they are assigned to different Orders 1 Give a general account of ttie early 
development of Doris. ,.., .r^,.^ , » ^ , 

4 In what groups of Animals is tho Radtotc t^yodl ot stmcture most cha- 
mcieriBtically seen T Describe tho tyi^os m w\v\c^\\.S&movi\.^TMsvN^^ 
eidnoti^e principal modificationB it xmder%o^m\ii«a «^>«ma^N.VsnM., 
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BOTANY. 

Time allowed, 3 hours. 

1 . Define the following botanical words : achene, oborate, adnate, cha- 
lay.a, epigynous, ^nandrous, ligulate, parenchyma, tuber, raceme, phyllode, 
auatropons, nammg one example of each. 

2. Describe the structure of spiral vessels and their seyeral modifications^ 
and state in what classes, and in what psirts, of plants they are met with. 

3. Give an account of the development of a monocotyledonous stem. 

4. Describe the structure of an anther and its contents, and state what 
yon know of the action of the latter in the process of fertilization. Give 
two examples of sx>ecial adaptations in flowers to ensure fertilization, and 
two of flowers so constructed that fertilization can hardly be effected without 
the agency of insects. 

5. Give a short account of the theory of placentation, and state the lead- 
ing facts on which it is founded. 

6. Describe in proper botanical language an apple, a cherry, a strawberry, 
and a fig, and the principal parts of each. ^ 

7. Give l^e characters of the coniferse, and of the sub-orders into which 
they are divided. What species yield the Baltic yellow fir timb^, and the 
wood of which pencils are usually made ? 

8. To what natural orders would you refer plants having the following 
characters ? And what is the linnean class and order of eadi % 

(a) Dicotyledonous, sepals 2, deciduous ; corolla regular, petals 4 ; sta- 
mens indefinite, hypogynous ; ovary one, placentas parietal ; fruit 
a capsule, seeds numerous. 

(/9) Monocotyledonous; x>6rianth free of 6 coloured leaves, stamens 6, 
inserted in th3 perianth, anthers bursting inwards ; ovary one, su- 
X)erior one, '6 celled ; fruit cax>sular bursting with S valves. 

9. Describe l^e general structure of a lichen. How far do lichens and 
funguses respectively affect the health of trees on which they grow f 

N. B. — In all your exercises attention should he paid to ortkoffraphy, 
handwriting^ punctuation^ grammar ^ and correctness of expression. 



MORAL PHILOSOPHY, MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, AND 

LOGIC. 

Bev. Phofessob Grote. 

Jime 9th. 3 p. m. — 6 p. k. 

[Let your answers to the questions, in the first instance, be as comjiressed 
as you can malce them, consistently with the showing that you under- 
stand the meaning of the terms which you use. If yon find that you 
have time to dilate, choose, if possible, one point or question on whicn to 
do so. When your own opimon is asked, give it freely, it being only 
asked as a means of testing now far you enter into the subject. You may 
refer, if you like it, from one question to another, should you consider 
that your answer to one satisfies another.] 

1. Explain the manner in which different philosophers, ancient and mo- 
dem, have arranged and classified virtues. Griye a very short description of 
each of the more imx>ortant virtues, with a view of t^stis^^ '^\\s^^3QJ^x ■■'ifca^ 
one philosophetr meant by a particular virtae ^«raa \Jaft vbxel^ %& ^Qaaa^. ^"^'^ 
another meant. Describe especially »jxiB\ioe,* ealfVa.V) ^q«», «a kMM^^M* 
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does, and as you would yourself. Supposing we wished to take one parti* 
cular virtue to represent the whole of nrtue, whidii would do so best, justice, 
benevolence, or any other ? 

2. Mention what you know of the opinions of Hobbes, and of the contro- 
versies which thoy excited. What is the meaning of * natural law,* or 
* the law of nature V Give your own view of the relation of morality and 
law the one to the other ? What is the nature of the obligation under 
which we lie to obey the particular laws of our country ? 

8. Give the distinctive doctrines of the Epicureans and Stoics, saying how 
far, in your opinion, thejr were derived from the earlier Grecian philoso- 
phies. Mention any particulars in which it seems to you that moral con- 
troversy, since the tune of Ilobbes, has gone in the track of the old contro- 
versies, and any in which it has taken new lines. What is the meaning of 
moral philosophy being • inductive' or * intuitive ?* Explain the relation 
to each other of the philosophy of pleasure or happiness, the philosophy of 
benevolence, and the philosophy of utility. 



4. What is meant by the ' Association of Ideas V Gtve a history of the 
doctrine, and discuss the most important " associating principles." Illus- 
trate the union of ' association' with * sensation.' What do philosophers 
mean by the * original' and ' acquired' perceptions of sight ? Is the expres- 
sion a good one ? 

5. Say what you think as to the division of the operations of the mind 
among different faculties, mentioning what divisions of this land have been 
made oy difforont writers, and comparing their merits. 



6. Give such dififercnt accounts as you are acquainted with of the nature 
and value of syllogistic reasoning, defining first * major* and 'minor* as 
applicable to terms and propositions. Is the syllogism a typo of all reason- 
ing, or a p:irticular maimer of reasoning, or neither 7 (Hve your own view, 
if you have one. 

7. Give the traditional names (without detailed description) of any ordi- 
nary fallacies, and try how pointedly you can illustrate any one of them by 
an example such as, m common speaking or writing, might be not unlikdy 
to occur. 

8. What diflfcrent meanings have been given, by different authors, to the 
term ' induction * in application to reasoning ? What is ' deduction V 
Give the heads of what you may know or think as to Lord Baoon*s attempt 
to reform the method of science, and say how it is viewed, in application to 
the advance of science, by different writers of authority now. 



JURISPRUDENCE. 

T. 0. SAJiDABs, Esq. 
Friday, 11th June, 1869. 3 p. m.— 6 p. k. 

1 . What is meant by saying that " the image of a vinculum juris coloun 
and pervades every part of the Roman law of Contract and Dehct ?** 

2. Show how the different parts of Austin's Inquiry into the Province of 
Jurisprudence are connected. 

3. Explain the followinj; epithets and descriptions of Roman actions :— 
actio arbitraria, conf cssona, negativa, in tactum conccpta, in factum prse- 

ficriptia vcrhiBf Fauliaua, Serviaua, dQU^o\a^\xns;^A,.W\x^^ ^Ss^nffidoso 
toetammta, uoxmJj3, Aquili». 
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4. What are the modem shapes in which the ancient prerogative of the 
English Crown shows itself ? 

5. Trace the more important consequences of the Roman doctrine of oc- 
cupation visible in the history of modem law. 

6. How is the liberty of the subject protected in English law ? 

7. In what ways did the Roman law provide against tutors and curators 
neglecting their duties ? 

8. How does Bentham answer the question whether we ought to reckon 
among the wants of tiie State to be provided for by forced conmbutions the 
care of the indigent, public wor^p, and the cultivation of the arts and 
sciences ? 



POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

R. H. HaxTON, Esa. 
Monday, 14th June, 1869. 3 p. m — 6 p. k. 

1 . What theoretical conditions would be needful for a i>erman«it measure 
of cost of production ? Would they suffice for a i>ermanent standard of 
value 1 

2. In the case of a joint product,— of which the constituent elements can- 
not be produced separately, but are used for different purposes, — ^like mut- 
ton and wool, or a rotation of crops on tiie same land, — ^how are the re- 
lativeprices of these constituent elements determined ? 

3. Would a country which is at a disadvantage as compared with all 
other countries in producing all conceivable commodities, be able to profit 
by foreign trade ? Give a formula for measuring how much she would lose 
or gain by any such trade, if forced upon her, or imdertaken willingly. 

4. After an improvement made in an^ process of production by an ex- 
porting nation, how do the importing nations manage usually to divide the 
advantage of that improvement with the exporters 7 Is it possible for them 
to gain tiie whole of tiiat advantage 7 

5. Under what conditions does a low cost of special or general labour re- 
spectively in any nation's labour-market promote its success in competing 
with other nations for foreign trade 7 

6. What is the use of judicious speculators in any commodity liable to 
scarcity values to the community 7 Explain Mr. MiU's statement : — " The 
operations of speculative dealers are useful to the public wherever profitable 
to themselves, and though they are sometimes injurious to the public by 
heightening tiie fluctuations which their more usual office is to alleviate, 
yet wherever this happens, the speculators are the greatest losers." 

7. Discuss the influence of a sudden improvement in the arts of i>roduc- 
tion on rents, proflts, and wages, when capital and population remain 
stationary. 

8. Explain the various probable effects of a tax on agricultural produce, 
at first, and ultimately. 

9. State some of the cases in which the interference of Government in 
economical arrangements is defensible in spite of the principle that indivi- 
duals are the best lucres of their own intei«st. 

10. Why should the sugar duties be as far as possible in proportion to 
the amount of saccharine matter in the sugars 7 



THE END. 



PUBLICATIONS 

Bt p. W. JOYCE, LL. D., M. K. I. A. 

♦ 

THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF IRISH NAMES OF PLACES. 

Seoond Edition, enlarged, 571 pages. Price 7«. 6d. 
Dublin : M«GLASHAN & GILL. 



*' We can recommend the book to everybody. It is a learned je% 
popular history, a series of separate yet skilfully combined stones, 
and the by-ways of many an ancient narrative are here lighted up 
and illumined by the geniality and sympathy of an earnest student 
and an accurate schohu'." — Thb Fbeemam's Journal. 

*^ With an exhibition of complete mastership of the subject, the most 
extensive learning, and widest research, is interwoven a vein of 
legendary and historical lore that would render what would otherwise 
be a dry and — except to the student — uninviting topic, one of the most 
interesting and valuable." — Thb Saundbbs' Nbws-lettbb. 

** Mr. Joyce's work reminds us that there are two kinds of popular 
writers. The one knows barely enough to enable him to write his 
book ; he has no surplus of knowledge. The other is the man of 
extensive scholarship, who makes clear the more abstruse parts of 
his knowledge for the benefit of the less learned. His work, though 
sometimes heavy, is always accurate. Mr. Joyce belongs to this 
latter class ; but in his case, notwithstanding the difficulties of his 
subject, his arrangement is so admirable, and his explanations are so 
lucid, tiiat his book never becomes dull. It will be studied with 
satisfaction by those who know Ireland, and may be read with 
interest even by those who have never seen her green hills and 
pleasant meadows." — The Athbnjbum. 

*^ If any one wishes to have a notion how many pitfaUs beset the 
path of the topographical etymologist, and what an amount of col- 
lateral knowledge and of cautious criticism is requisite to avoid them, 
he cannot do better than study this book of Mr. Joyce's, which if we 
mistake not, will make an era in this branch of antiquarianism." — 
The Scotsman. 

" Mr. Joyce is in everything a member of the rational school. His 
whole method is scientific ; tiiere is no guess work about him. To 
work out the local nomenclature of any country, a man must have a 

food stock alike of sound scholarship and of sound sense ; and Mr. 
oyce seems to have no lack of either Mr. Joyce 

goes most thoroughly through the various classes of names, and the 
various kinds of objects, persons, and events, after which places are 
called .... We can heartily recommend Mr. Joyce's book 
as interesting and instructive to aU. who csx^ lotx "^^s^ ^(^^&^ ^ 
language and nomenclature, whether VJhfirj \io«A\. ^1«k^ «^was^\i^^sx 
Bcholarsbip or not" — Thb Satubdax 'B.b:^'!k^ . 



IRISH LOCAL NAMES EXPLAINED. 

Cloth, ftifm U. 6<f. 
DuBLnr : M*GLASHAN AND GILL. 

In this little book the original Irish forms and the meaningt of about 
2,500 of the principal local names in Ireland are given. A large number 
of these occur nuuiy times in TariuiM parts of the country ; so tliai in 
reality the names of five or six thousand different places are explained. 
The pronunciation of all the principal Irish words is given as they occur. 

** Dr. Joyce has condensed into this handy little book his admirable 
vork on Irish names of places. He has selected the names best known 
in the country, and arranged them in alphabetical order. This affords 
the Ikcile reference of a diotioaary, but this haok is far move interesting 
than most dictionaries, and this (s saying much mora than appears at first 
sight Dr. Joyce has prefixed to his Explanatbns a short method or 
process of Anglicising, so that the reader is instriieted in derivation while 
learning the true origin of the name. The little book is haadsomely 
produced, and ought to find its way into Christmas bondlea, where it 
would be a very interesting set-off to the gilt and popular rubbish pscnliar 
to the season." — Frbkmam's Journal. 

"This handbook goes far to accomplish the hope exprasaed by its 
author in the preface, that * it may prove uaefnl, and perhaps not n»- 
interesting to those who are anxions for information on the subject' of 
which it treats. If any fault is to be found with this little work, it is that 
the author has erred on the side of brevity. Those, however, who wish 
to study the origin and history of Irish names of places more fully, will 
find extended information in a larger work by the author of the smaller 
treatise." — Irish Times. 

*' In the preface of this volume the author says that it 'is a eondans^ 
tionofa considerable part ofthe local etymologies contained in 'the Origin 
and History of Irish Names of Places.* In other words, a good deal of the 
valuable contents of Dr. Joyce's larger work (which has obtained such 
general and deserved commendation), is given in this volume in a form 
most convenient for reference to students and all interested in Irish local 
nomenclature." — Irish Teachebs' Journal. 

" To Dr. P. W. Joyce belongs the credit of having been the first to 
apply to Irish names of places the principles of philological science, and 
those who have read his work on the topographical nomenclature of oar 
country can testify to the great success which has attended his labours in 
this seemingly repulsive, though really delightful* field of intellectual 

exertion Dr. Joycehas condensed intothislittle volume, which 

is entitled 'Irish Local Names Explained,' a considerable part of the 
local etymologies contained in his larger book. Within the compass ef 
one hundred pages of small size, all the best known names of placet 
throughout the country are derived and explained. It is absolutely 
needless to insist on the great utility of such a vade-meeum to many 
classes of persons, but especiaWy to lYie lovxnsU -viXxo n\&\\. ws idand."^ 
Natioit. 



A HANDBOOK OF SCHOOL MANAGEMENT AND 

METHODS OF TEACHING. 

Price 3«. 

Dublin: M'GLASHAN AND GILL. 

Third Edition, enlarged and improyed. Sanctioned by the Commissioners of 
National Education in Ireland. 

** It is always a considerable advantage to those connected with educa- 
tion to be informed of what is doing by persons who are in circumstancea 
to give particulars upon which dependence can be placed. Such an 
advantage is to be found in this work, for it is a good manual of the 

system pursued in the National Schools of Ireland The 

remarks on teaching the elementaiy subjects are fall of good sense." — 
Papers for the Schools aster. 

** This volume contains more plain, useful, and practical instruction for 

teachers than many larger works * There is not/ says the 

author, * a plan, opinion, or suggestion in the whole book that has not 
been carried out successfully either by myself or by others under my 
immediate direction.' No higher commendation than this is necessary.'* 
— The Educator. 

*' This production of an experienced and observant teacher hardly fails 
to notice anything, even the most minute, connected with the manage- 
ment of a school. Teachers, public and private, would read it with 
advantage; and many a parent anxious to teach, but unskilled as to the . 
mode of imparting instruction, would find most valuable practical hints in 
this most useful little volume." — Evakobligal Witness. 

** It is a valuable, we might almost say, an indispensable vade-mecum 
for a teacher, and there are few of them who will not find in it something 
which they did not before know, and very much that will profit them in 
their toilsome but honourable career We cordially com- 
mend it to the acceptance of parents, but more especially to that of the 
teachers of children. It is written, as we have already mentioned, in a 
clear, concise, intelligent manner, and is devoid of mannerism or pro- 
fessional prepossessions. It is very neatly got up, and reflects credit on 
the respectable publishing establishment from which it emanates." — The 
Irish Kbview. 

** The first part treats of the mechanical arrangements, the school 
buildings, and f^miture, the organization of the school, time-tables, and 
discipline. The second part discusses the important question of method, 
with special application to reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, and 

grammar We venture to think that there are few teachers 

who may not derive valuable suggestions from Mr. Joyce's Book."— 
Cork Daily Southern Kbporter. 
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